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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Spectator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Twelfth of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spectator of 
Saturday, October 3rd; and Advertisements for it should 
veach the Publishing Ofjice not loter than noon on the Wednes- 
day preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


sia rumours of grave importance were in circulation on 

Friday. One, vouched for by the Standard, was that the 
Continental Powers, alarmed by the situation in Eastern 
Europe, had agreed to assemble in a Conference which would 
decide on the arrangements to be adopted in Roumelia and 
Macedonia. As the danger is undoubtedly great, this rumour 
is probably true, and the scope of the Conference may 
prove to be very wide. The other rumour, circulated 
in the Tiines, must be false. It is affirmed that Lord 
Salisbury has proposed to Italy and the other Powers to 
adopt measures for restoring the status quo in Turkey. 
That would imply the use of force without a Conference, 
or, at any rate, pending its assemblage. We cannot believe 
that Lord Salisbury, without consulting his colleagues, 
without even returning to England, has proposed to 
employ British strength in reimposing the Turkish yoke 
on an emancipated Christian Province. If he has, he has 
utterly mistaken the tone of British feeling, and will rouse an 
opposition before which he must recede. It is not Russia this 
time who is egging on Bulgaria, but Russia who has been set 
at defiance. If any such step has been taken, meetings should 
be called throughout the country to demand the reassembling of 
Parliament, and the prompt dismissal of the Tory Ministry. 
The British people are not going to waste themselves in a war, 
or even in an effort on behalf of the right of Asiatics to mis- 
govern Huropeans. 





The hollowness of the European “ peace” has been roughly 
exposed this week. Lord Beaconsfield, it will be remembered, 
during the Conference at Berlin insisted that Bulgaria should 
be divided into two,—a State called Bulgaria north of the 
Balkans, and a province called Eastern Roumelia south of them. 
He allowed both to be free; but insisted that the southern one 
should be nominally Turkish, that it should pay tribute, and 
that its Christian Governor should always be called a Pasha, 
aud be removable by order from Constantinople; and he carried 
his worthless point. The provinces were separated; but the 
Turks were unable to garrison the Balkans, and it was under- 
stood that the Bulgarians intended as soon as possible to come 
together again. The adroitness of the first Governor, Prince 


Vogorides, who knew how to diplomatise as well as to govern, 
staved off the crisis for five years; but under his successor, 
“Gavril” Pasha, a Serb named Christovich, the South Bal- 
garians took the reins in their own hands. Everything was 
prepared, and on the 18th inst. Philippopolis broke out in 
insurrection, arrested M. Christovich—who only asked permis- 
sion to hand in a written protest, and was refused that—and 
appointed a Provisional Government, with orders to declare 
the Bulgarias united. 


The young Prince Alexander of Bulgaria, whether he had 
been warned beforehand or not, at once seized his opportunity. 
He mobilised the Bulgarian Army, started for Philippopolis 
and proclaimed himself “ Prince of Northern and Southern 
Bulgaria,” all classes, the Militia included, taking the oath of 
allegiance. He then issued a proclamation, previously pre- 
pared, announcing his new title. promising protection to all 
classes, and calling upon the whole population to maintain 
“the holy union.” ‘There was no resistance anywhere; no blood 
was shed; and the Prince, while preparing to maintain the 
frontier against any Turkish invasion, restored the Turkish 
arms, and informed the Sultan that he was willing to acknow- 
ledge the “suzerainty” of Constantinople. Up to the latest 
date, no disorder had occurred; the Mufti had urged all Mussul- 
mans to remain tranquil, and volunteers in thousands were 
joining the Militia. No revolution was ever carried out more 
peacefully, or was more clearly the result of a unanimous, 
though informal, plébiscite. The Prince has disarmed the 
Mussulmans ; but that is rather to prevent local conflicts than a 
rising against himself. 

The news of the revolution fell like a thunderbolt on Con- 
stantinople, and the air has, of course, ever since been full of 
rumours, the most important being that the Sultan had ordered 
32,000 men into South Bulgaria, that Macedonia had risen 
in insurrection, and that Austria was about to march on 
Salonica. None of these stories are, however, true. The Im- 
perial Courts appear to have been at first annoyed, not by 
the movement, which they must have expected, but by the 
time chosen for it; but they all, it is believed, secretly 
advised moderation at Constantinople and reliance upon 
Europe. The Sultan, therefore, sent no troops, and, it is 
believed, will accept the Prince of Bulgaria as Viceroy, pro- 
vided the Turkish flag is hoisted in Philippopolis side by side 
with that of Balgaria—not a difficult, though a slightly dis- 
honouring concession. No insurrection has ocerrred in Mace- 
donia,and the only disturbing incident is the sudden mobilisation 
of the Servian Army, which King Milan explains as necessary 
to calm the excitement of his subjects, who say that Old Servia 
ought to belong to them. It probably does calm them, 
as with all young men brigaded it is not easy to get 
up a disturbance. It is understood, however, that all 
depends upon Macedonia, and that a rising in that province 
would be followed by very grave eveuts. It is just possible, as 
Greeks and Bulgarians are alike afraid of an Austrian advance, 
the rising will be postponed, unless the Turks, tired of always 
being beaten in negociation, fall back upon their more natural 
expedient of massacre. 

The Russian Government is most anxious to convince the 
world that it had no part in the Roumelian revolution. The 
Russian General in Bulgaria has resigned, all Russian officers 
have thrown up their commissions, and the Russian Press has 
received orders to denounce Prince Alexander. Indeed, it is 
asserted that even if Russia assents to the union of the Bul- 
garias, she will insist that Prince Alexander be deposed. This 
attitude is condemned by many publicists as hypocritical; but 
it is by no means certain that it is not genuine. Russia greatly 
dreads the tendency observable among the Balkan States of late 
to form strict defensive alliances. She does not want to fight her 





way to Constantinople through a Christian Federation of sixteen 
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millions, disposing of half a million of soldiers, and not hated by 
Pan-Slavs. Shehad much rather the Balkan States were weak ; 
and would like very much to keep Turkey quiet and, at the same 
time, punish any Prince who acted without orders, or at all 
events permission, from St. Petersburg. 


The latest accounts from Madrid all contain the statement 
that both Germany and Spain agree to submit the question 
of the ownership of the Carolines to the Pope for arbitration. 
The word to be employed is, however, “ mediation.” The 
Spaniards think that his Holiness is the one Sovereign in Europe 
who has no interest in deciding against them, and Prince 
Bismarck is indifferent to the arbitrator because he is indifferent 
also to the result of arbitration. He does not want the Caro- 
lines; but he does want an honourable road out of the scrape 
into which he allowed himself, in his indifference to popular 
feelings, to be drawn. 


The effect of Mr. Gladstone’s Manifesto is already becoming 
apparent. The Whigs call it vague, the Radicals over-cautious, 
and the Tories crafty; but all alike admit that it has healed feuds. 
Mr. Goschen praises it; Mr. Chamberlain, though he raises his 
own flag, is respectful to it, calling Mr. Gladstone “a greater 
master than I;” and Lord Iddesleigh styles it the work of a 
man who is no statesman, but a grand tactician. It has been 
accepted by all sections of Liberals; and every candidate who 
speaks is careful tosay that his own views are so-and-so, but he can 
so far cordially go with Mr. Gladstone. The termination of anarchy 
among Liberal candidates was the first object of the Manifesto, 
and it has been successfully attained, all groups agreeing to 
march at all events as far as Mr. Gladstone. This is as it should 
be. There are two kinds of drill,—the one which reduces soldiers 
to machines, and looks so wonderful in a march-past ; and the 
other, which leaves them individual, and is deformed by a 
tendency to straggle until the hour of action, but makes the 
highest soldiers. Hither will do; but some drill there must be, 
especially in a contest in which part of the regular army are 
expected to join the enemy. It is not a majority only which is 
required this time, but a majority so great that the eighty 
Secessionists will be powerless before it. One Committee 
should be organised in every district solely to bring out as many 
of those who habitually do not vote as will in that district 
neutralise for this Election the Parnellite strength. 


There is a rumour, which has even been discussed in im- 
portant journals, that the Elections will be postponed until next 
year. We do not believe a word of it, for this self-evident 
reason. There was a clear understanding between the parties 
that the Elections should take place at the earliest possible 
minute; and if Lord Salisbury does not keep faith, the Queen 
does. One of the few great acts of State as to which the 
Sovereign has still an acknowledged responsibility, is a 
Dissolution. 


Mr. Chamberlain, speaking on Thursday in the Victoria Hall, 
Lambeth, made an important statement. He had, he said, pro- 
posed three things--(1), that taxation should be readjusted so 
as to produce equality of sacrifice among all classes,—that 
is, We pres: c.e, as he has previously explained, that taxation 
should be graduated according to wealth ;—(2), that school-fees 
should be totally abolished ; and (3), that Local Councils should 
be authorised to expropriate land at a moderate price for distri- 
bution in allotments among the poor. ‘We are to do for the 
English labourer what we have done for the Irish peasant.” If 
the party leaders rejected his propositions, his course would be 
clear. He could not press his conclusions against the majority 
of his party; but in that case it would be dishonourable in 
him to take his place in the Cabinet. He should stay out- 
side, and lend “a loyal support ” to those who are unable 
to go as far as himself. For his part, he believed that 
Democracy would solve the problem—the condition of the 
poor—which had bafiled the philosophers and eluded the grasp 
of the statesmen. We doubt if Mr. Chamberlain will advance 
his ideas by employing pressure of this kind. It is too like the 
conduct of the child, who insists that the game shall go his way, 
and threatens, if it does not, that “he will not play.” Mr. 
Chamberlain is not bound to help the machine to move in a 
direction contrary to that on which he wishes to go; but so long 
as it moves his way, he is bound to lend his shoulder. Not to 
do it is to desert his fellow-workers. 


id 


Mr. Chamberlain on Friday week made a speech at Inverness 


upon private property in land. He wanted, in the first ph 
to restore tribal ownership in the Highlands, declaring wine 
no doubt historically true, that originally the clan, and not the 
chief, owned the soil, and desiring restitution of that is 
Then he would vest his Local Councils with power, not only to 
give the Crofters enough culturable land, but enough pis: 
land to be held in common, and he would take it - 
fair agricultural rent. He would also create a tribunal 
to fix fair rents, hinting that the proposal might be extended 
to houses. He declared that he rejected confiscation, but 
that exorbitant rent was confiscation. He would also make 
all tenancies perpetual while the rent was paid. He would No. 
more allow a few owners to hold the land than he would alloy 
them to hold the air. He considered the pence charged for 
education an “abominable and cruel tax,” and would never rest 
till it was abolished. It is useless to discuss these ideas here 
but it is certain that they involve a complete new departure » 
English Liberalism; and we hardly understand how Mr, 
Chamberlain, holding them, accepts Mr. Gladstone’s programme 
even as far as he does. There is nothing in that programme 
certainly to justify the settlement of rents by external force, oy 
the re-entry into property awarded by the Courts to individuals, 


Mr. Goschen is clearly not going to desert the Liberals, Hig 
speech at St. Leonard’s on Friday week on behalf of Mr. Inder. 
wick, though moderate, and in some passages cautionary—for 
example, he deprecated making any promises which cannot be 
fulfilled in the next Parliament—was thoroughly Liberal in tone, 
He assented heartily to the programme put forward by Mr, 
Gladstone. He is cordially willing to make land as easy of 
transfer as stock, and bade the lawyers exert themselves to make 
it possible instead of impossible, abolishing on their road pri- 
mogeniture, settlement, and, we presume, stamp-duties. He 
would so reform Procedure as to give the majority full power of 
executing the will of the country. He would reform the House 
of Lords, though he wishes for an authoritative Second Chamber 
which should be respected by the country. He would cover the 
whole land with Municipalities, and give them large powers, 
though we imagine he prefers the federal plan to the direct 
plan,—that is, he would elect County Councils through Parish 
Councils. He desires a large extension of small proprietors, 
even if it can be shown that small proprietors rather injure 
cultivation; but would not allow expropriation, not thinking 
Corporations so absolutely beyond the possibility of error as 
Mr. Chamberlain does. He would extend all privileges of self- 
government to Ireland; but would not create National Councils, 
which would rapidly become Parliaments. Finally, he agreed 
that the Liberal sections must work together; and while depre- 
cating attacks on veterans, spoke in no unkindly tone of the 
“young Generals” of the Liberal army. 


Banishment to the House of Peers has had one good effect 
upon Sir Stafford Northcote. It has diminished hi» fear of 
making a joke in public. By nature one of the most numorous 
of men, he has been remarkable among English public speakers 
for an avoidance of humonr so strict that it suggested some 
inner fear. Was he afraid, if he let himself go ever so little, of 
talking rank Whiggery ? We do not know; but it is certain 
that, speaking at Aberdeen, which is not a place where 
jocularity is in the air, he delivered himself of one or 
two quite successful jokes. His notion that he dreaded the 
next Liberal Ministry, because, as every one knew, when 
you saw the young moon with the old moon in its arms 
bad weather was sure to follow, was felicitous; and so was his 
answer to the charge that the Egyptian policy was due to the 
Tory leaders five years ago,—‘ You might as well trace the 
original sin of that policy back to Adam and Eve.’ The say- 
ing, too, that “ people form a different idea of the whip accord- 
ing as they are at the handle-end or the lash-end of it,” is 
worthy of Artemus Ward. Despite these gleams, however, 
both the speeches of Tuesday were very cloudy. All Lord 
Iddesleigh could say was that times were serious, that Tories 
wanted what Mr. Gladstone said he wanted; but that he should 
like to see detailed plans. County Government was a complex 
subject. The free sale of land was very difficult, though Lord 
Cairns had done something towards it. Reform of Procedure 
often meant the silencing of the minority; and so on, and so on. 
There was not one sentence indicating what the Tory Party 
would do, though there was an assurance that they would not 
disintegrate the kingdom. 





which, if it were accepted literally, would be a direct attack 





Mr. Stanhope at Gateshead was equally vague. After a few 
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sharp sentences condemning the Liberal vacillations in Egypt, 

da declaration that Lord Salisbury would not leave that 
pine until the ends of its occupation had been answered, 
- gome praise of the Government for having ordered an 
inquiry into the increasing “depression,” Mr. Stanhope pro- 
weeded to sketch out a programme. In foreign affairs, the 
Tory Government would “fulfil the duties which honour and 
humanity lay upon us.” In home affairs, “ though the time had 
not arrived to formulate a programme,” still they hoped to 
entrust. to rural taxpayers, “‘under proper restrictions,” more 
control over local funds ; and in Irish affairs, “they would 
endeavour to preserve a fair, impartial course, not looking to the 
right hand or the left, and maintaining law and order by all the 
means at their disposal.” The Tory speakers clearly have all 
been reading “ Middlemarch,” and have come to the conclusion 
that Mr. Brooke, who accepted all ideas gladly, but carried out 
none, because “you must not go too far, you know,” was a 
decidedly wise man. It is, perhaps, wise in them to wait for a 
policy; but why not say they are waiting, instead of pouring 
out all this stream of platitudes ? 


The landlords of Ireland, outside Ulster, are becoming 
seriously alarmed. They say that this winter rents will not 
be paid without evictions, and that evictions will be impossible 
through the strength of the National League. The Committees 
affliated to this body do not kill anybody; but they claim the 
right to make life unendurable by cutting off all who 
disobey them from human intercourse. No one is permitted 
to sell anything to a Boycotted person, to buy anything 
from him, to carry his letters, or to perform any office 
of human kindness. He is excommunicated as completely 
as a heretic in the Middle Ages, and must yield or 
fy. If a man, for instance, pays rent when the Committee 
wishes rent not to be paid, he becomes a leper. There is no 
legal redress against this scientific cruelty, for the only legal 
offence committed under the ordinary law is conspiring to annoy 
or libel; and besides the immense difficulty of proof, juries will not 
convict. The vontrol of the country is, therefore, passing from the 
hands of the Government to those of the League, whose condemna- 
tion is, in fact, a sentence to solitary confinement without food. 
So complete is the system, that the Parnellite Members fear the 
Crimes Act will be restored, and recommend moderation; but 
the people are too delighted with their power. The strangest 
fact now as ever in Ireland is that there is no resistance from 
within. Thousands who detest the oppression yield without 
even a protest. 


Mr. A. C. Plowden, the Revising Barrister at Oxford, in a 
judgment the lucidity and force of which will greatly raise his 
standing in his profession, has decided that the new Registra- 
tion Act does not of itself enable undergraduates of the 
University to vote as citizens. It only removes a disqualifica- 
tion. They are not, however, entitled to vote by the Reform 
Bills, for they are not tenants or even lodgers. They pay rent, 
it is true, and rates; but they have not full control of their 
rooms ; they cannot enter or leave them at their own will; they 
may not do certain things in them; they are liable to be com- 
pelled to enter them, and they may be dismissed from them 
at discretion. They are, in fact, less “tenants,” in the sense 
contemplated by the Act, than visitors to a hotel. More- 
over, even if they were tenants, they are not tenants for the 
necessary term, inasmuch as during their absence for half the 
year the College authorities, and not they, are in possession of 
the rooms, and can refuse them permission to enter. There will, 
of course, be an appeal against a judgment which virtually 
covers all the residential Universities ; but it is hardly possible 
that this should be upset. The College authorities could, we 
imagine, turn their adult undergraduates into voters; but to do 
it they must abolish all disciplinary rules. 





We regret exceedingly to record the death of Principal Shairp 
of St. Andrews, Professor of Poetry at Oxford, and one of the 
best critics Scotland has produced. He had a most sensitively 
delicate appreciation of poetry, and many of his judgments are 
remarkable, not only for insight, but originality. His merit as 
a critic, which was both real and great, was partly obscured 
from his countrymen and the world by an accident. He had 
the moral antipathy to Burns not unfrequent with those Scotch- 
men who know that Burns injured as well as interpreted the 
Scotch character; and his life of the poet betrayed a dislike so 
deep as to blind its author on points to the genius of his subject. 


even tender, perception, and his criticisms will, with those who 
are competent to follow them, hold a place among the first. He 
was an ardent Wordsworthian, but retained independence suffi- 
cient to know that the most poetic among poets was also the 
one who had most inequalities in his genius. 


In Sir James Hudson, who died on Sunday at Strasburg, 
England losesa good servant and Italy the most devoted of friends. 
Familiar with Courts, an easy man of the world, and a finished 
diplomatist, Sir James had in him the passion of patriotism, 
but felt it for two countries. The friend both of Cavour and 
Victor Emmanuel, he gave both of them rough, plain counsel, 
and in 1860-61 he rendered to both material services. His 
counsel was always to dare; and amidst the complex intrigues 
out of which Italy arose, his English directness and sense 
frequently lent to the great Italian a new strength. He was 
not quite popular at the Foreign Office, probably out of an idea 
that he was too Italian; but Lord John Russell offered him the 
blue ribbon of his profession—the Embassy at Constantinople. 
Sir James Hudson accepted; but in conversation with his chief 
found that their ideas on the true policy to be pursued differed 
so radically that he withdrew his acceptance, a change of mind 
never quite forgiven, aud which had much to do with his ulti- 
mate retirement from the service. Thenceforward he lived in 
Italy, an Italian in all but his strong English feeling. 


The French occupation of Anam does not secure much order. 
The Superior of Foreign Missions in Paris states that during 
the summer the natives rose against the missionaries and their 
converts in all parts of the country, and massacred several 
French missionaries, with 24,000 of their disciples. Eight 
thousand more escaped after terrible sufferings to Saigon. The 
school-houses and chapels were burned, and the converts were 
either put to the sword or, in some instances, drowned with 
their arms tied behind them. The numbers seem large, but 
Catholic Missions in Indo-China have been most successful, 
their success, in fact, being the reason for the massacres. 
Such incidents have occurred before in ‘Tonquin; but 
this massacre took place after the French occupation, 
and was not stopped by General de Courey, whom the 
missionaries accuse of culpable indifference. The folly of 
abandoning a community so numerous that it might have been 
used as a governing class, is as conspicuous as the cruelty; but 
there are Frenchmen to whom Christian converts are positively 
obnoxious. ‘The feeling is not unknown in India; but the 
English Gallios nevertheless rigidly enforce the law. 





The Paris Correspondent of the Daily News declares that the 
problem of steering a balloon has at length been solved. Two 
aeronauts, MM. Renard and Krebs, ascended on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, and in the presence of the Minister of War guided a 
balloon towards indicated landmarks, made head against the 
wind, and, after their evolutions, returned to the place from 
which they started. We do not understand the Correspondent 
to have witnessed the experimeats himself, and he gives no 
account of the atmospheric conditions; but if his report is in 
the main correct, the utility of the balloon has amazingly 
increased. Aerial travelling may be as far off as ever, but it 
would be perfectly possible in a balloon thus controlled to make 
a general survey of an unexplored country. We could, for 
instance, ascertain at once whether the interior of New Guinea 
is, as many suspect, a lofty plateau fit for cultivation. Roraima 
could have been ascended without effort in a navigable balloon. 


An international Congress of Freethinkers, now sitting at 
Antwerp, has passed a resolution declaring that “ Moral 
responsibility does not exist; but society has a right to guard 
itself against criminals and madmen.” ‘That is the first time, 
we think, that this logical outcome of the denial of God 
has been affirmed, except by a individual thinkers. 
The usual line has been to admit that men, though with- 
out responsibility to God, were responsible for sins as well 
as crimes, either to society or to the human race as a corporate 
whole. The gentlemen at Antwerp are logical; but we wonder 
if they see two consequences of their postulate. One is that 
society has a right to slaughter out criminals and madmen, as 
they would tigers; and the other is that, if society deems their 
opinions conducive to criminality, it has a right to slaughter 
out the Freethinkers themselves. Why not, if that course is 
expedient, and moral responsibility to anybody does not exist ? 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ieee 
MR. GLADSTONE’S MANIFESTO. 


LL the criticisms passed by both parties upon Mr. 
Gladstone’s Manifesto resolve themselves into a 
sentence. It is not, those who depreciate it say, an “ inspirit- 
ing” performance. That criticism is in a sense true, though it 
is strange to hear it from men who so deprecate all appeals to 
popular passion, for the thoughtful counsel of the old rarely 
fires the blood ; but then, was it meant to be in their sense 
“inspiriting” ? Those who employ that word mistake, as it 
seems to us, the whole meaning of the situation, as well as of 
Mr. Gladstone. We are on the eve of an election rendered 
momentous by the immense additions of new voters to the 
electorate, by an entirely new distribution of political power, 
and by a perceptible swing of the public towards progress 
upon new and untried lines. There is not a speech made 
which does not contain something which the Reformers of 
1832 would have considered utterly crude, or even opposed to 
reason. The number of candidates is unprecedented, the 
number of new men very great, and the confusion of thought 
arising from the suddenness with which new questions have 
arisen, and from the fear of the unknown felt by the timid, 
almost dangerous, Candidates, agents, and electors were equally 
at sea when the recognised leader of the party intervened, and 
in a voice which no one even wishes not to hear, and which is 
certain to be obeyed by the majority, pointed out to the can- 
didates the line which, for this Election, it will be most ex- 
pedient for them to take. With all the authority derived 
from his immense experience of affairs, and his unrivalled 
comprehension of the British people, Mr. Gladstone, as 
statesman and not as agitator, converses in his Address 
with those who are seeking seats; tells them what, 
in his judgment, it is indispensable to do, what his 
experience shows him is ready to be done, and what must 
perforce be for the present neglected or postponed. Then, to 
show them that he is not deaf to their larger wishes or obtuse 
even to their dreams, he lets them see him thinking, discusses 
calmly with them the vaster questions which are approaching 
—lIreland, Disestablishment, reform of the Lords—and warns 
them all as a man who is, by reason of his age, disin- 
terested—rather, indeed, a seer than a statesman—of the 
spirit in which those questions must be solved. It is wisdom 
Mr. Gladstone is trying to give his readers, not spirit. They 
have plenty of spirit for their work, even if it be, as he 
says, so “thoroughly unexciting” as the reform of county 
government. What they lack is only wisdom as to what is 
possible, and concentration of thought upon that possibility. 
The candidates of the day are, from one cause or another, so 
new that they are like hopeful young writers, choked with the 
multitude of their own ideas, and unable, from want of per- 
emptory conditions to their thoughts, to complete or even plan 
out the work immediately on hand, Mr. Gladstone understands 
their mood perfectly, and with a serene and thoughtful gravity 
touching to those who perceive how he begins to look at politics 
as the old do, as an unfrightened and unhurried spectator 
only, cautions them all back into the track along which the 
way is open and their youthful energy will not be dissi- 
pated in a vain rush. He is not speaking a speech, not 
rousing a multitude, not calling the people to a grand effort, 
but in solitude, after weeks of reflection, counselling those he 
leads upon the way which will lead them straightest to their 
end. 

Judged from this point of view—and it is, we are convinced, 
the truest point of view—it is impossible to pronounce the 
address other than a success. It may be “ prolix,” or ** vague,” 
or * tentative,’ or anything else, but it will secureits end. It is 
no mean task to find a common standing-ground for five hundred 
men, each one of whom has his own ideas, his own hopes, it 
may be his own enthusiasms, and each one of whom has 
been trying, often with somewhat heedless abandon, to talk 
them out to his constituents; but it has been accomplished. 
The more the Address is studied, the more clearly it will be 
perceived upon all subjects yet broached to indicate the limits 
of the possible, without censuring those who, whether from 
zeal or from ambition, are ready to transcend them. Hope 
what you like from local self-government, hope like a Par- 
nelléte or a Socialist, and still it remains true that the first 
thing to be done is to transform localities, now without cor- 
porate life or power of movement, into representative muni- 
cipalities. Till that has been done, nothing can be done, 
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even if much remains to be done hereafter - and th} 

Gladstone proposes to do at once. Nobody even Ae: Mr. 
that he is dubious about this, or questions that a candidate 4 


any opinions—whether he desires, like Mr. Chamberla; 
make of each Council a petty Legislature, or desires =a 2 
Whigs would, to narrow its attributes to those pommel ra 
the Magistrates when acting in concert—must still sy : 
this proposition. He must, if he is a Liberal at all a a 
commence his work with a representative government for 1 
localities. Let him again hope what he will from change y 
land-tenure, let him be the most resolute of economists i 
most dreamy of Socialists, and he still must acree that the 
first step to be taken is the enfranchisement of the soil ; that 
till this is done he cannot move a yard, and that Mr. Glad 
stone has shown him how to do it. He may say to his “- 
stituents what he pleases, may express any amount of ho 4 
moderate or extravagant, but he must at the end come back 
to the acknowledgment that this is in the beginning the task 
to be accomplished. He can work with anybody who will 
help to do that until that work is done. And wishing to do 
that, recognising how big that is, he must, even if he has 
never thought upon the subject before, recognise also that 
if it is to be done the Parliamentary machine must be 
improved; that Mr, Gladstone is right, as Lord Hartington 
has always been right, in placing reform of procedure in the 
forefront of the battle. It is the dullest, the most perplexing 
the most irritating of subjects; but it is the subject which 
stands before all. It is useless to appeal to Parliament 
if Parliament cannot work; folly to devise plans if they will 
never be executed; waste of power to persuade a majority if 
a minority can, without assigning a reason or assuming a ree 
sponsibility, interpose a veto. The candidate must see that, 
and seeing it, must see also that Mr. Gladstone points out his 
destined way. 

But, it will be said, Mr. Gladstone, though clear enough as 
to the ends he seeks, gives no hint of the measures by which 
he intends to seek them. He makes no proposal for the reform 
of procedure, suggests no Bills for the enfranchisement of the 
soil, submits no scheme for constituting his Rural Councils, 
That is true and that is inevitable, for Mr. Gladstone was 
addressing the nation before an election, not a Parliament in 
session. He is a political leader talking to the people, not a 
Minister guiding their representatives in debate. Under our 
polity, and indeed under any polity based upon representation, 
the people do not consider Bills, or arrange details, or veto 
this or that compromise as to the wording of an Act. They 
express their desires, leaving to their representatives the task 
of fulfilling their wishes. The people can decree, and decree 
strongly ; but before their decrees can become executive, 
Cabinets must have met, experts must have been consulted, a 
thousand arrangements must have been made for paralysing 
or, at all events, lessening resistance. That is the very work for 
which we choose Parliamentary chiefs, and allow them s0 
powerful an initiative. The constituencies cannot abolish 
settlements or fix the area of County Councils, or decide 
whether the hour has arrived for the c/dture pure and simple, 
or whether some less efficient but less irritating expedient 
still remains to be devised. The elected majority of Members 
must do all those things. If Mr. Gladstone had suggested 
methods, he would either have bound his party in a cast-iron 
fetter—the candidates being pledged to his methods as well 
as his objects—or he would have diminished its strength one- 
half by allowing its plans to be criticised before they could be 
defended or even understood. 

The single practical point upon which Mr. Gladstone has 
probably been unwise is his treatment of Egypt ; but that just 
shows the nature of the man. He is not a politician in the 
depreciatory sense. He is passed master in the arts of manage- 
ment, and can bind constituencies together as he binds 
jarring fractions in the House of Commons; but it is always 
essential to him that he should agree with the policy 
he recommends, that where he is most of a party leader 
he should be most of a man with a conscience. This 
Egyptian business morally offends him. He was dragged 
into it against his will, he took every step in it reluc- 
tantly, he repented himself of every victory, and having to 
mention it in his Address, when he individually, and not his 
Cabinet, is responsible, he states his conviction with imprudent 
frankness. Come what may, the British people shall not take 
Egypt, or protect Egypt, or occupy Egypt under the delusion 
that he approves. He sacrifices the votes rather, and the 
Tory exultation at the number he has sacrificed is the 
measure of his sincerity. We do not agree with the Tories, 
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Jding them blind to the fact that the constituencies intend 
= Gerernments to manage foreign politics, and are even 
“ rse in their resolution not to attend to foreign affairs, and 

rvaisegree wholly upon Egypt with Mr. Gladstone ; but we 
Ps 1d rather see the country go wrong upon that subject than 
bona tricked into going right. And we do not believe that 
ot i the Liberals who agree with us, and who think that in 
aalie Egypt Englishmen will lose the greatest oppor- 
seaily they have had this century of doing the work that they 
do best, there are five who will for that reason reject Mr. 
Gladstone as a leader. They will say that he told them the 
exact truth long beforehand, and that while believing him in 
error on this one point, they see in his very imprudence in 
utterance a new reason for continuing their fullest: confidence. 
They want a ruler, not an expert in Egyptian politics. 


THE REVOLUTION IN ROUMELIA. 


HE revolution in Roumelia is not in itself and by itself an 
important one. The clause in the Treaty of Berlin 
which divided Bulgaria in two was considered by Lord Beacons- 
field important because it enabled him to say that he had 
saved a province to the Sultan; but it gave the Sultan nothing 
of any value. The chiefs of the Turkish Army, seeing, as 
General Gordon pointed out at the time, that any garrison 
posted in the Balkans would be surrounded by hostile 
Bulgarians to the north and insurgent Bulgarians to the south, 
and could at any moment be starved out, never sent a garrison 
there, and East Roumelia, though nominally Turkish, became 
practically free. As, however, the Bulgarians justly regard the 
suerainty of Turkey much as Scotchmen would regard the 
suzerainty of Morocco, and are ardently desirous to commence 
political life as citizens of an undivided State, it was certain 
that the disjoined provinces would come together, and there 
was no reason for any longer delay. There was no particular 
necessity for preparations, though some were probably made, 
for the popular mind was quite ripe, and in the face of an 
unanimous decision, there was no chance of resistance. Even 
the worthy Serb who had suffered himself to be lowered by 
the title of Gavril Pasha, and who was supposed to rule the 
Province, only talked of a protest in writing, and was 
placed under a mild arrest without a shot being fired. 
There was no bloodshed, for every one welcomed the 
change, which makes Bulgaria a stronger, richer, and 
more independent State; and Prince Alexander, when 
he arrived at Philippopolis, found that he had nothing 
todo except proclaim himself Prince of Southern as well as 
Northern Bulgaria, and await a European decision. There 
was, of course, a possibility that the Sultan might resist ; but 
it was only a possibility. The Sultan really lost nothing by 
the revolution, for he could not appoint a Mussulman Governor 
of East Roumelia; he could not, whomever he appointed, 
plunder the Province; and he could not make the people 
support any portion of his Army. There was nothing 
to fight for, while fighting was extremely dangerous. If 
the Turks conquered the country they would have to 
give it up again; while in conquering they would probably 
rouse popular passion not only in Russia, which Turkey is 
accustomed to face, but in the Hapsburg Monarchy, which 
Turkey, with reason, greatly dreads. The Hapsburg Emperor, 
with two-thirds of his Army Slav, cannot allow Philippopolis 
to be treated as Batuk was ; and an invasion of East Roumelia 
might cost the Sultan all his European possessions. The 
nervous and half-taught but keen-witted despot who reigns 
for a time at Constantinople forbade, therefore, any immediate 
action; and if the affair is limited to Bulgaria, we do not 
doubt that accomplished facts will speedily be acknowledged. 
Russia does not like the change, because a strong Bulgaria 
will be a nucleus for all South Slavs ; Austria does not like the 
change, because she is not ready to march to Salonica; 
and Lord Salisbury does not like the change, because 
he helped to draw up the cancelled clauses of the Treaty 
of Berlin. But none of them can interfere. The Czar 
cannot alienate Russian feeling, the Emperor of Austria cannot 
affront Slavic feeling, and Lord Salisbury cannot outrage 
English feeling, by restoring the withering dominion of the 
Turk in a Christian province which has just escaped it. There 
will be a quantity of writing, but if Prince Alexander is firm, 
he will reign in both Bulgarias; and as the Turk cannot dis- 
miss him, or fine him, or send him orders, his nominal position 
4s vassal for part of his dominions will signify no more than 
the Queen’s position as a vassal Princess in Cyprus. It is a 
little discreditable and dishonouring, but that is all. 








So far as Bulgaria is concerned, too much has _ been 
made of the revolution; but there is a question behind 
the Bulgarian one which may distarb the world. Will 
Macedonia consent to remain quiet for a few more months or 
years? The people of that grand Province are in a frightful 
situation. They are at present slaves, lying at the mercy of an 
Asiatic and Mahommedan soldiery, who detest them as Asiatics 
and Christians ; who know that they are deadly enemies, always 
plotting insurrection ; and who have no motive for sparing 
them, inasmuch as their own ultimate and final withdrawal is 
a mere question of months. The Macedonians, therefore, live 
in hourly dread of a visitation to which ordinary “repression ” 
by a military Government is child’s-play, while events all 
around them are calculated to drive cooler men than themselves 
frantic with excitement. Half of them are Greeks, and have 
recently seen Thessaly released; while the other half are 
Bulgarians, and are now seeing Bulgaria restored as a free 
and united State. It must seem to the Macedonians as 
if their hour also had arrived, as if further submission 
were shameful, and as if they could hardly have a better 
opportunity. They have shown much patience; and with Mr. 
Giadstone out of power, and Austria threatening in the distance, 
they may still remain quiet; but they may also rise, and if 
they rise, it is difficult to imagine how a final settlement can 
be hoped for without bloodshed. The Turkish soldiers, who 
are incurably convinced that terror is their best instrument, 
will crush the Macedonians in three months, devastating their 
cities and exterminating their villagers; and three Powers at 
least must, if the struggle once begins, set troops in motion. 
Greece must and will defend and claim Macedonia, if she 
perishes in the attempt. The Servian Government not only 
declares that it has rights in Macedonia, but has mobilised 
its whole Army in readiness to support them; while 
the Austrian Government has projects in Macedonia which, 
if the Province is absorbed in Greece, or secures with 
its autonomy the means of forming alliances, may be 
baflled for this generation or for ever. The Austrian 
statesmen are cautious in the extreme, and are gravely em- 
barrassed by Magyar feeling for the Turks and Magyar dread 
of Slav ascendancy ; but they never give up their plans, they 
believe that the economic prosperity of their Empire depends 
on their possession of a direct route to Asia, and they dare not 
allow the Servians to take the lead in a war for the inde- 
pendence of the Balkans. They are slow to act; but we can 
hardly doubt that if Macedonia rose, the Austrian Army 
would be marched south “to maintain order in Macedonia 
pending the judgment of Europe upon the condition of 
European Turkey.” The Servians are not strong enough to 
resist seriously, even with the assistance of the Greeks ; the 
Germans would display a benevolent neutrality towards 
Austria; the Russians would only claim a slice for Bulgaria ; 
and what remains ? 

England? The position of England would be one of extra- 
ordinary difficulty and complexity. The desire of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and of an immense majority of all Liberals who have 
thought upon the subject, is that the great provinces of the 
Balkan Peninsula should all become free States; that they 
should form a strong Federation for defence, controlling half a 
million of brave, though scarcely disciplined, soldiers; and 
that the head of this Federation, whoever he may be, should 
be regarded as the ultimate heir of Constantinople, whenever 
the Turk has retired, as he must retire, to his Asiatic dominion. 
That is the policy which Mr. Gladstone has defended in season 
and out of season, and it is both a sensible and a righteous 
one,—sensible, because it would involve a minimum of European 
disturbance ; righteous, because it would leave to each State and 
race the control of its own affairs and its own future. Not to 
mention, however, that Mr. Gladstone is not in power, and 
that Lord Salisbury, who gave Bosnia to the Hapsburgs, is, 
armies in motion can only be stopped by armies, and it may 
be doubted whether this country would consent to fight in any 
such cause. The English people would declare war on Russia 
whenever their leaders bade them, but they have no jealousy 
of Austria, and no dislike of her; they did not oppose the 
transfer of Bosnia to her care, and they do not understand the 
intensity with which certain races dislike her ascendancy or 
rule. ‘To fight Austria, with the certainty that Russia would 
slip down to Constantinople during the struggle, would seem 
to them an unwise expenditure of strength; and they would, 
in all human probability, confine their effezis to protecting and 
strengthening Greece by the addition of Epirus, and inducing 
Europe to make of Macedonia an appanage of the Hapsburg 
family,as Tuscany formerly was, instead of an Austrian possession. 
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‘So much could certainly be obtained, for both Trieste and Salonica 
are ports; but that is not equivalent to a defeat of the Austrian 
advance. If this country remained quiet, it is difficult to see 
whence the means of resistance are to come, or what Europe 
could do except ratify the accomplished facts and await the 
ultimate struggle or compromise between the Northern and 
Southern Slavs. It would be a most unjust and unwise settle- 
ment, for the States of the Balkans wish for Federation ; and as 
federated States, would not only be content, but furnish a new 
guarantee for the peace of Eastern Europe. That excellent 
settlement could, however, be secured only by using force; 
and while it is doubtful whether Mr. Gladstone could use force, 
it is not doubtful that Lord Salisbury could not. He has no 
moral standpoint against Austria, and no power to demand 
sacrifices from the people of Great Britain. We trust the 
occasion will not arise, and that the Macedonians will wait ; 
out in Servia, in Montenegro, and in Athens it is evidently 
(@elieved that their patience draws to its end. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S NEW POSITION. 


E most deeply and sincerely regret the attitude which, 
to all appearance, Mr. Chamberlain has definitively 
taken up. If it does not deprive the Liberal Party of his aid — 
and he promises it shall not,—it must, unless it is reconsidered, 
deprive the next Government of his services; and that isa 
anost serious loss. Far as he seems inclined to depart from 
true Liberal tradition, Mr. Chamberlain is on many sides of 
this mind a true Liberal; he is an excellent administrator, with 
that firmness of will which modern administrators lack; and 
hhe is full of that pity for the poorest, the absence of which 
puts some otherwise Liberal statesmen out of touch with 
the movement of the age. Nevertheless, if he means 
what he says, we can see no help. He announced publicly 
on Thursday, in his speech at Victoria Hall, Lambeth, 
and in terms of measured explicitness, that unless taxation 
is to be rearranged so as to secure equality of sacrifice to 
all classes,—by which he means unless it is graduated accord- 
ing to wealth,—and State education is made entirely free, and 
local Councils are authorised to expropriate land in order to 
‘seat small yeomen and peasant-proprietors on the soil, he will 
not take office, but will support the Cabinet only from outside. 
Im other words, he will place himself at the head of a group, 
which may be small or large, of Agrarian Radicals, who will 
win their seats by positive pledges not recognised by the whole 
party, and support the Liberal Ministry so long as it goes in 
heir direction and no longer, thus for many practical purposes 
shattering the party to pieces. It is impossible for Mr. Glad- 
stone and the bulk of the Liberal leaders to accept dictation 
-g0 absolute and so nearly new in our political annals. Many 
a Cabinet Minister has interposed a veto on a measure 
by saying that if it were proposed he must perforce 
resign. Many another probably has privately made the 
adoption of some view of his own a condition of his 
entrance into a Government then in course of forma- 
tion. But to insist publicly on three immense measures as 
immediately necessary of which one has been discountenanced 
‘by the head of the party, while another is still the subject of 
bitter debate, is practically, if not avowedly, to claim the 
Premiership. If such demands are conceded, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and not Mr. Gladstone, is the Liberal leader-in-chief, and 
takes a place within the party higher even than that of Lord 
Randolph Churchill among the Tories, for Lord Randolph at 
-all events did not parade his insistences in the sight of all 
men. It is not leadership to veto a measure, but it is leader- 
ship to demand with authority that the measure shall be one 
introducing absolutely new principles into the party scheme of 
legislation. 

We do not believe that English Liberals as a body are 
@repared to agree to such demands, or that the majority of elec- 
tors will prefer Mr. Chamberlain’s programme to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s. Apart altogether from loyalty to the latter, they will 
be indisposed to go forward so fast at the bidding of a man 
who proclaims every day that even his own programme is 
nothing to the programme he himself desires to introduce. So 
far from thinking of himself as intrepid, he thinks of himself 
.as weak, and stands like Clive, “astonished at his own 
micderation.” It is impossible to judge Mr. Chamberlain’s 
declaration of Thursday without recollecting his speech at 
Inverness on Friday week, and impossible to read that 
speech without perceiving that Mr. Chamberlain has in his 
mind as an effective and practical scheme the greatest of con- 

-ceivable innovations, a radical change—call it reform, if you 





like—in the tenure of land, and, indeed, of all 

yielding rent throughout Great Britain. He would 
free contract altogether. He calls “exorbitant re 
which he means rents obtainable through competition, « gop, 
fiscations.” He would, therefore, have all rents settled oa 
Ireland, by an external tribunal which shall decide on what 
fair. He would abolish all eviction, save for n0n-payeean . 
rent ; and he would grant to every tenant free sale of a 
tenancy. That is to say, he would convert all En lish 
tenancies into copyholds, reduce landlords to holden ‘t 
quit-rents, and thereby either reduce the selling value 7 
land till it yielded to new purchasers a high interest or aie 
land the least attractive of allinvestments. Moreover he woul 
at least in the Highlands, reclaim by legislative action all 
estates unfairly vested in individuals, even though the unfaiy 
ness had been sanctioned by Acts and by innumerable decisions 
of recognised Courts of Justice. Now, we are not about to sa 

that proposals like these are unjust, or inexpedient, or Socialist, 
or anything else; but we say that they alter the whole 
tenure of property worth £1,900,000,000 sterling ; that 
they are as yet as foreign to the people as Proudhon’s ideas ; 
that they have never been discussed ; and that they would 
utterly revolutionise society in Great Britain. All that may be 
no reason for rejecting them ; but it is a reason for saying that 
the Liberal Party, with its present ideas and present formation 
cannot follow the leader who puts them forward, and who 
insists that the party shall at all events take what he regards 
as the first steps towards securing them. It is not the English 
way to travel out of the groove in that style, or to accept at 
any one’s bidding vast proposals, the results of which even 
those who are to benefit by them have never thought out, 
We may be wrong in thinking that a peasant with five acres or 
a yeoman with fifty will wish to let one acre or ten acres by 
contract, and not by judicial award as to its “fair” value; but we 
are sure we are right in believing that he will wish that plan to 
be threshed out before he accepts it, and that, meanwhile, he 
will adhere to chiefs who only tell him what he knows to 
be true,—that they will enable him to sell, let, or lease 
at his own discretion and the purchaser’s. If it turns out 
otherwise, and England, reversing its history, adopts an 
Agrarian Law, we must all yield; but the hope of a steady 
march of all Liberals towards a definite end will be for years 
to come only a pleasant dream. 
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THE REVIVAL OF BOYCOTTING. 


:- Irish peasantry seem to have discovered that a weapon 
need not be any the less effectual because it is not 
deadly. There has of late been a decided revival of outrages 
in the South and West, but as yet it promises to be less 
serious than the extraordinary development of Boycotting 
which has been going on at the same time. The farmers now 
know the utmost that they can hope to get out of the Land 
Act of 1881. While the Act was young, and its precise 
operation was still uncertain, there was room for a good many 
extravagant hopes. The law had recognised a property of 
some kind in the tenant, and who could say how near the 
tenant’s own estimate of this property the administrators of 
the law might come? Now, the very uniformity on the part of 
the Sub-Commissioners’ decisions which has depressed so many 
landlords is found to be fully as depressing to the tenants. They 
know the full measure of relief which the English Parliament 
proposes to give them so long as they remain tenants. The Land 
Act knocks 20 per cent. off their rents, and gives them fixity 
of tenure on condition that they pay them. No doubt 20 per 
cent. is a substantial reduction; and a tenantry which had 
been looking for nothing more than reduction would probably 
have been content with it. But the Irish tenantry were 
looking for a great deal more. Their expectations, indeed, 
were vague; they did not formulate to themselves with pre- 
cision what it was that they were dreaming of. But an 
expectation may be vague, and yet be an occasion of keen 
disappointment when it comes to nothing; and when the 
Irish peasant came to understand that eviction is still a reality, 
and that payment of rent is still a reality, and that the one 
contingency can only be avoided by submitting to the other, 
he probably said in his haste that the Land Act might as well 
never have been passed. What he wants is to have his land 
rent-free; and he is no nearer that than he was before. 
Under ordinary circumstances, this discontent would die 
away, and fair rents, with security against eviction so long as 
they are paid, would create a contented tenantry even 
Ireland, But the circumstances are very far from ordinary. 
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In the first place, the machinery which, in the opinion of the 
Jrish peasantry, really gave them the Three F's is still in 
‘tence, and when it has done so much in the past, why 
should not they try whether something more cannot be got 
po of it? In the second place, the political conditions are un- 
altered. There is still a Parliamentary party whose business it 
isto persuade the peasantry that if they only make the govern- 
ment of Ireland by England impossible some great good to them- 
gelves will follow. Probably, as time goes on, Nationalist ideas 
take more hold of the peasantry, and Mr. Parnell may look 
forward to a time when they will need no material induce- 
ment to make them active in the cause. But this time has 
not come. For the present, sentiment must be reinforced by 
interest. Among the notes of the political millennium must 
be included the non-payment of rent. Fortunately for the 
tenant, this is an ideal which is best attained by acting as 
though it were already reduced into possession. As men 
become virtuous by multiplying individual acts of virtue, so 
rish tenants must become exempt from rent by steadily 
refusing to pay it. In this way they think they will by degrees 
convince the English Government that to tule Ireland is 
impossible, and Irishmen will be left free to secure by law the 
immunity from rent which as yet they can only enjoy in 
defiance of law. 

At the same time, a recurrence of the outrages which were 
39 common three years back would not at all suit the purpose 
of their political leaders. Even Governments cannot be led 
wholly by fear. They must have reason to think that the 
temper of their subjects towards them depends in some measure 
upon their temper towards their subjects, or they will have no 
motive for preferring kindness to severity. Tf the state of 
Ireland were altered in no single particular by what England 
has done, it might be hard to persuade England to do anything 
more. Besides this, a real revival of outrage on a great scale 
would inevitably bring after it a revival of the legislation 
which suppressed outrage. The great point, therefore, 
is to devise something which shall be as effectual as 
oatrage in Ireland without being as startling to English- 
men; and Boycotting seems expressly made to combine 
these requirements. It does not startle Englishmen, 
because they are already acquainted with it as one of the 
methods by which Trade Unions enforce obedience to their 
decrees; and though in this form they think it objectionable, 
they have learnt that the expression of social disapproval is 
not a thing that can be restrained or regulated by law. That 
it is effectual in Ireland cannot be doubted. The scale on 
which it is practised is sufficient to ensure this. Where an 
English workman is Boycotted by his companions, he has the 
sympathy of a larger public all around him, But a man 
belonging to the Irish peasant class has no other public 
within sight. If he quarrels with this, he feels that the 
whole world is against him; and even an emergency-man 
may not always be an Athanasius. Moreover, the sanc- 
tions, if more commonplace, are infinitely more severe 
than any known in an English trade quarrel. [ere 
men are sent to Coventry by their fellows; in Ireland they are 
left to starve there. In one remarkable case, a widow who 
lent a horse and car to a Magistrate, and was thereupon Boy- 
eotted, found it literally impossible to get food. The village 
shopkeepers refused to supply her; and when she sent to 
Limerick, she found that the shopkeepers there were equally 
afraid to have any dealings with her. She tried to send some 
grandchildren who were living with her to her brother, that 
they at least might be spared the hardship incident to such a 
state of things; but the brother was warned that if he took 
them in he, too, would be Boycotted. This tremendous force 
extends to every relation of life. No one dares work for you; 
No one dares employ you; no one will sell to you; no one will 
buy from you. Even the carriers will not deliver your 
letters, Life speedily becomes impossible under such con- 
ditions, and the victim makes his submission. If he has 
“grabbed” land, he gives it up. If he has worked fora 
“land-grabber,” he works for him no more. If a girl—for 
Boycotting is absolutely impartial in the matter of sex or age 
—has flirted with a policeman, she puts the rein upon her 
affections for the future. Anyhow, the National League has 
its Way. 
_ It is very much easier to explain how Boycotting has come 
into such renewed favour, or to describe the way in which it 
1s applied, than to suggest how it can be dealt with. Yet 
that it will have to be dealt with if law and order are not to 
be left to die out in Ireland is unquestionable. Even the 
renewal of the Crimes Act would only have the result of 





making the Boycotters more careful, because Boycotting is not 
an offence unless it involves conspiracy, and the understanding 
among all concerned is now so perfect that conspiracy seems 
superfluous. Everybody knows his part, and performs it with 
no evidence of concert. The law, even in Ireland, has never 
been confronted by so troublesome a problem, or one witk 
which, if law is to be obeyed, it is so necessary instantly to 


deal. 


THE POLICE AND THE SOCIALISTS. 


HE police, like fire, are good servants but bad masters 

When they are protecting our property from disappear- 
ance or our persons from violence, they are doing their proper 
work, and, on the whole, they do it well. But when they are 
employed to interfere with the expression of opinion, they are 
doing what is not their proper work, and they do it very badly. 
An organised police crusade has, it would appear, been 
going on for some time against the Socialist open-air 
meetings which have taken piace at the East-End. Last 
Sunday, in consequence of these proceedings, a large 
meeting was held in Dod Street, Burdett Road, Limehouse. 
A procession with band and banners marched to the corner of 
the street, when it came to a stand, and several persons from 
a brake addressed the meeting, consisting of some 800 to 
1,000 persons. Dod Street is a small street, consisting 
almost entirely of warehouses ; and on Sunday there is abso- 
lutely no traffic, and apparently no passengers. No one was, 
therefore, incommoded by the meeting. What may have been 
said at the meeting does not transpire; but if what was said 
was blasphemous, indecent, or even treasonable or seditious, it 
was indictable as such. No allegation to that effect, however, 
was made. It does not even appear that the meeting in general, 
or any individual person forming part of it, was told to ** move 
on.” Yet the police chose to endeavour to press through the 
crowd for the purpose of arresting the speakers. As to what 
then happened there waz some conflict of evidence at the 
police-court. The police alleged that one Lyons and other 
persons whom they arrested forcibly tried to prevent the police 
passing through the crowd, and kicked and otherwise 
assaulted them. The persons arrested denied having used 
violence, and independent evidence was adduced in their sup- 
port. As the meeting was held for the express purpose of 
testing the right of meeting in that place, it certainly seems 
improbable that any violence was used. But whether violence 
was used or not is really irrelevant. The persons arrested were 
charged with resisting the police in the execution of their 
duty. If the police were not in the execution of their duty, 
but exceeding their duty, when they tried to arrest the 
speakers, then the persons arrested were perfectly justified 


in using any necessary force to prevent their own 
arrest, or even that of their friends. It is true that 
one of the speakers was subsequently charged with 


creating an obstruction in the streets, and subsequently 
found by Mr. Saunders to have created one, and fined accord- 
ingly. But this finding of the Magistrate was entirely un- 
supported by any independent evidence. Not a single individual 
could be found to say he had been obstructed. According to 
the Pall Mall Gazette, which had a representative present, 
the only person who could have felt the damage of obstruction 
was the keeper of a public-house at the corner of the street. 
who had promised to raise no objection if the meeting was 
over by one o'clock, before which hour he could not legally open 
his premises; and the meeting was over by one o'clock. But 
Mr. Saunders, the Magistrate, took a view of the case which 
one would rather have expected from a country J.P. 
He sentenced one man to two months’ hard labour for 
an alleged kick on a constable’s leg of which no sign 
was to be seen next day, and from which the con- 
stable admitted he had suffered not the smallest incon- 
venience. The rest were fined forty shillings or a month's 
imprisonment, not because any one had suffered from + 
alleged obstruction, which at the time of sentence h 
not been alleged, much less proved, but because “ th: 
meeting was called by bills, one of which he held in 
his hand, and”—it was not given in evidence, seemingly 
or read in Court—*a more scurrilous thing he had neve 
seen. ..... Twoof the prisoners were foreigners. What 
on earth they had to do with this sort of excitement, he did 
not know. Apparently, they came from Germany forthe par- 
pose of getting a living,” which the worthy Magistrate seems 
to think is itself a crime. ‘“ They might be Socialists ; but he 
thought they might leave the question of Socialism in Englanc:. 
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to English people. If they wanted to preach Socialism, let them 
go back to Germany to preach it. They were clearly guilty of 
obstructing the police. One of them went so far as to carry a 
banner.” This awful crime of carrying a banner was, indeed, 
the only offence alleged against one of these Germans whom 
Mr. Saunders is so anxious to see preaching Socialism 
in Germany; but the German banner-bearer, like the rest, 
will have to do his month’s imprisonment. 

He was nearly having an illustrious companion. William 
Morris, the artist-poet, was in Court ; and when the sentences 
were pronounced, he gave audible utterance to the feeling 
which has been expressed since, it is reported, by the Home Secre- 
tary,and cried “Shame!” At the same time, there was a good 
deal of hissing. One of the police thereupon seized him, and 
two hours afterwards brought him before Mr. Saunders on the 
usual charge of assaulting the police in the execution of their 
duty, alleging that, while the police were trying to restore 
order, Mr. Morris became very violent, and struck him on the 
chest, and broke the strap of his helmet—a curious result from 
a blow on the chest. Mr. Morris distinctly denied having 
hit the policeman, though “when you are pushed you 
naturally push again;” but that, as he truly observed, unless 
henceforth a different law is to prevail, is not “ resisting the 
police.” He equally denied having hissed, and said that the 
constable was rash and furious, and ought to be himself 
summoned for an assault. ‘“ What are you?” said the Magis- 
trate, to whom the author of “* The Earthly Paradise” and the 
author of the daisy-pattern wall-paper appear to be equally 
unknown; but on learning that he was a famous personage a 
change came over the magisterial spirit, and the policeman 
was disbelieved or disregarded, and Mr. Morris set free. 

Nobody will suspect us of having any sympathy with the 
doctrines of Socialists, if Socialists these people are. But we 
do desire that there should be fair-play, and that people should 
not be punished for the peaceable promulgation of their opinions, 
however erroneous, on the pretence that they have infringed 
a rule of the road. While the vendors of revelations, and the 
Salvation Army, and the Good Templars, and the admirers of 
Mrs. Weldon are allowed to processionize and to obstruct 
the streets to their hearts’ content without molestation, 
it is persecution, coupled with hypocrisy, to prosecute 
the holders of a Socialist meeting for the same thing. Mr. 
Saunders told the men that if they wanted to speak they 
must speak on private grounds or in a building. But to tell 
men, whose complaint is that they are starving, to go and 
hire a private ground or hall to talk in, is as cruel as it is 
impertinent. However, it is doubtful whether a building of 
the requisite dimensions could be found in the neighbourhood. 
One of the men said that the only covered places they could 
meet in were the publics; but the police had hunted them 
from public to public, and broken into their clubs, and any- 
how a public-house is not a very convenient place of assembly 
for a thousand people. It is true they can go and meet ina 
park ; but it is rather hard on people if they are to be com- 
pelled to walk several miles to a park to discuss their grievances. 
So long as the meeting does not cause a nuisance to the 
neighbourhood, or obstruct the street, and interfere with traffic, 
a street is as good a place to meetin as any other. Technically 
speaking, no doubt merely for two men to stand still in the 
streets and talk for five minutes,is more than they have a 
right todo. The legal theory of the right of the public ina 
highway is simply a perpetual “move on.” It isa place of 
transit, not of transactions. But a wise police would not 
interfere with any assemblage of persons which was reasonably 
orderly, and was doing no harm. Nor, we are sure, would the 
police have interfered except under orders. The Chief Com- 
missioner is, unfortunately, a Tory; but he would hardly have 
directed a persecution of this sort without the sanction of his 
superiors. It is impossible not to feel that no such persecu- 
tion would have taken place in June last. No Liberal Home 
Secretary would have tried to gag the expression of opinions, 
however erroneous, or of grievances, however exaggerated. 
This imitation of the police of Paris or Berlin is the work of 
Tory reaction, but of Tories a little off their heads. For in 
view of Lord Carnarvon’s performances in Ireland, such police 

‘action in England is not exactly consistent. 

The Home Secretary will do well to conform to the example 
of the Lord-Lieutenant, and direct his subordinates to abate 
their arlour. We simply cannot afford to have the streets of 
London made the theatres of the scenes of riot and bloodshed 
which the stupid policy of repression produces in Paris when- 
ever there is a public meeting, or even a burial. If the 
Socialists take to the streets for purposes of violence, we should 








i 
know how to deal with them. But when an assembla, 
Englishmen, or Germans either for that matter, simp ithe 
to discuss their grievances,—or, in other words, to —e 
the English prerogative of grumbling,—let them exercias i 
without interference, ‘They can be indicted if they meat 
plunder. he a 





DEMOCRATIC FINANCE. 


Oka permanent fear for Demoeracy is that until educated 
by severe, and it may be terrible, experience, it Will 
habitually over-spend itself. We see no evidence whatever of 
the old theory that it will display an “ ignorant impatience of 
taxation,” rather believing that, as in Amorica, it will bear 
great sacrifices, provided the sacrifices have a reason and affect 
all classes; and we see no proof that it will avoid wars or other 
wasteful or destructive undertakings, The Trades’ Unions 
have not avoided war, sometimes senseless war, because their 
members had to pay its cost out of their own pockets. Rather 
they have displayed the readiness to fight to “ the last shil. 
ling,” which aristocracies—as a rule distinctly cautious about 
profitless wars—have been accustomed to consider their 
especial honour. Democracies will not fight unless they are 
inclined, and will estimate the point of honour somewhat 
differently from kings; but alike on war, on social experi- 
ments, and on gigantic public works, they will, we fear, 
be willing to spend much too freely. It is difficult, for 
example, to read the Report of Mr. Crowe, Commercial 
Attaché to the British Embassy in Paris, on French finance, 
without a distinct feeling of pain, such as men feel when they 
hear that a friend who interests them has developed the 
passion—for it is a passion—of meaningless extravagance, 
The Republican Government inherited, no doubt, great debts 
and a most difficult financial position,—having, in fact, to 
double the National Debt to pay off the obligations, 
including the German Indemnity, due to Napoleon IIL; 
but the Republican statesmen have enormously increased 
the liabilities of France. They have plunged into 
Expeditions, Public Works, Military Reforms, Educational 
Reforms, and extravagance generally, until in 1885 the 
corrected deficit, to be added, of course, to the Debt, 
was £11,440,000; and the Budget of 1886 showed an 
expenditure, sure to be exceeded, exceeding £150,000,000, 
Much of this expenditure, which transcends all European pre- 
cedent, and actually exceeds £25, or the maintenance of a 
family, for each house in France, is, of course, met by loans; 
but the sum raised by taxation is more than £122,000,000 
a year, or £20 a house throughout the country. This 
expenditure, moreover, cannot be reduced, for the Trea- 
sury, influenced partly by the ideas of M. de Freycinet 
on the subject of public works, and partly by a fancy that 
France was too rich to feel any burden incurred with a wisé 
object, has entered into obligations so numerous, that while 
the present indebtedness of France is £788,880,000, her 
prospective indebtedness under contracts is no less than 
£1,435,000,000, or, say, in round numbers, double the English 
Debt. Much of this money will be profitably spent, and much 
is counterbalanced by the arrangements which will gradually 
make important public works the property of the State; but, 
speaking broadly, the Debt of France has been tripled, partly 
by misfortune and partly by extravagance, since Napoleon fell. 
If this were all, the only cause for alarm would be lest the 
people should ultimately detest the Government which muleted 
them so severely. It is probable that English economists, 
misled by a tradition, have greatly underrated the proportion 
of its earnings which a nation would consent to sacrifice to 
the State, the American example showing that even savage 
taxation voted by universal suffrage will be borne with strange 
submissiveness. France, in particular, is so rich in natural 
products, in the marvellous thrift of her people, and in 
the perfection of her organisation—which, for example, 
draws to the Treasury the whole sum paid in Eng- 
land for conveyancing, and a great part of the sum 
paid as rent—that she can probably bear an_ expendi- 
ture greater than that of any country in Europe; but 
there is no sign whatever of coming economy. The statesmen 
are becoming frightened, it is true, and economists are at last 
speaking out; but the Chamber is not alarmed at all, and the 
constituencies are as clamorous for expenditure as ever. The 
country would not bear a reduced expenditure on the Army, 
it asks every year for new Civil outlay, and it hails with delight 
expenditure for public works from which Great Britain—sup- 
posed, though probably falsely, to be much the richer country— 
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suman 
would shrink back with alarm. It is nearly certain that the 
new Chamber will accept a Poor-law of some kind, quite 
certain that it will sanction much higher outlay on education, 
and probable that it will tolerate, if it does not order, expen- 
sive measures, expeditions, subventions, bounties, and the like, 
intended to restore or give to France ships, Colonies, and com- 
merce. We see no reason for believing that the actual outlay 
of the country will be less than £150,000,000 a year, while 
the Debt will increase, instead of diminishing, with every 
twenty years; and this even if the great war, which statesmen 
believe to be inevitable, is fortunately averted. 

France can possibly bear even these payments ; but the way 
in which she burdens both her property and her industry fills 
us, we confess, with alarm. Even if, possessed as she is of 
gound financiers, able accountants, and a thrifty people, she 
avoids the disasters of the eighteenth century—in the latter 
part of which all wealth beyond the barest subsistence allow- 
ance was practically absorbed by the State, the landlords, and 
the Church—her population must be in the position of embar- 
rassed landlords, crippled at every turn by demands which must 
be satisfied before they can either improve or live in comfort. 
Fertile as France is, her peasantry bear, and must continue to bear, 
the main burden of taxation, and a demand of £25 a house 
must excessively limit their means both of saving and of 
expenditure on comfort. Yet where is the ground for hoping 
that the expenditure will be diminished? No Government 
will destroy its popularity by reducing the Army, or dis- 
charging regiments of Civil employés, or arresting those local 
improvements which in France fall for the most part upon 
the Treasury. The Deputies will not, without pressure, 
affront the bureaucracy, or irritate the Army, or deprive their 
more influential constituents of the pleasure of securing 
popular and sometimes, it must be added, fruitful expendi- 
ture. The impulse must come from the people; and so far 
as we see, no people cares about expenditure, especially 
expenditure met by loans. Either they are really unable to 
understand the subject—which is, we think, partly the case— 
or they are more gratified by the immediate outlay than dis- 
mayed by the prospect of having to meet it from their own 
purses, Taxation is not defrayed in France from the resources 
of the rich ; yet the peasants do not resist it. The Louryeoisie 
goon as they did under the Empire, plunging their cities in 
debt till no more money can be borrowed, and life becomes 
almost intolerable from the dearness of every necessary. Paris is 
the most heavily taxed city in the world, and the taxation falls 
on all citizens ; yet Paris threatens insurrection once a year for 
everything except taxation. One would imagine that as the 
peasants hold the Debt, they would resent any decline of 
credit; but they do not believe in repudiation, and find in the 
low price of Pentes a gratification, because though the nominal 
capital of their savings declines, the actual income obtain- 
able from investments increases. Nothing but a severe 
shock is likely to startle the peasantry into the almost 
cruel retrenchments which a great financier would order ; 
and until the cataclysm arrives, and the Government must 
propose a special tax on coupons, where is the shock to come 
from? The politicians will keep it off as long as they can. 
They will absorb the budget of the Church, they will 
“revise” contracts with the railways, and they will in silence 
starve public works ; but they will not cut down the regular 
expenditure, or dismiss the armies of officials upon whose 
maintenance the peasantry expend their labour. Nor will 
they shrink from the enormous outlay which every country, 
even the American Union, occasionally makes on war, and 
Which under our modern system of making war expensive, 
consumes in a twelvemonth the savings, or, at least, the surplus 
savings, available for the comfort of a generation. 

We are quite aware that a Democracy in finance, as in all 
other matters, has one almost immeasurable advantage. It 
cares nothing about any hatreds it may excite, it knows itself 
exempt from assassination, and it will venture, therefore, when 
Once awake to the necessity, to order retrenchments from 
Which any King or limited Government would shrink. It is 
perfectly capable of disbanding armies, dismissing whole 
departments, suppressing pensions altogether, or covering 
the country with inconyertible paper,—that is, of levying huge 
forced loans. It has, too, an audacity in the way of self- 
sacrifice, as we see in England every day in the history of the 
great strikes, to which nothing in ordinary political history is 
quite comparable. But we see no sign that it will do anything 
In the direction of economy till it is forced, or learn 
financial wisdom from anything save bankruptcy. We 
Write of France; but here in England the immense 








expenditure of the State alarms no one, the cities 
go on increasing rates without anybody rioting, and 
in questions like Free Education, the argument of expense 
falls upon dull ears. The debaters listen to it, but as far as 
we see the voters do not; nor will any candidate in a place 
devoted to free education save his seat by saying that he and 
not his opponent is fighting the battle of the ratepayers. A 
Tory Democrat like Lord Randolph Churchill says the annual 
expenditure must be a hundred millions ; and whatever else is 
thrown in his teeth at public meetings, that opinion is not, while 
there are projects afloat for rehousing the people and other 
philanthropic schemes which would double the National Debt, 
and are not rejected on that account. Everywhere, except in 
Germany,a wide suffrage produces indifference to expense, and 
we are not sure the exemption is a real one. At least, we cannot 
be certain until the thrifty, almost griping, Hohenzollern system 
is relaxed, and the German Parliament is allowed to make itself 
comfortable by paying for all improvements with borrowed 
money. The new king is an extravagant king, “a most ex- 
pensive Herr,” as Carlyle says, with a taste for ornaments as 
well as comforts ; and we should, we confess, like to know 
where the check upon him is to come from, more especially so 
long as he does not understand comparative arithmetic. At 
present he rages if some trumpery sum is voted to a Princess 
or granted as a pension to a General, but does not even notice 
when ten times the money is spent on needless dockyard repairs, 
and is pleased when a thousand times the money goes in some 
small war. Where is the housewife of Democracy to be found ? 





A LANCASHIRE LABOUR CANDIDATE. 


| fagaore the new dispensation, Lancashire is singular among 
) counties in having but one borough disfranchised 
—Clitheroe, an ancient yet insignificant town, which, unless a 
wide stretch of adjacent country lad been included within its 
electoral boundaries, would have been more insignificant still. 
The new divisions, on the other hand, comprise such important 
towns as Accrington, Chorley, Darwen, Haslingden, Heywood, 
and many villages and townships hardly less thickly populated. 
The majority of the householders of these divisions, who will 
form also a majority of the electorate, belong mostly to the 
working-class, and will vote for the first time at the approach- 
ing General Election. What are their political opinions, and 
to which of the two great political parties this hitherto 
dumb multitude will give their suffrages, are interesting and 
momentous questions, for in their hands rests the issue 
of the coming contest in the County Palatine. If they 
vote more or less “solid” for either set of candidates, 
those candidates can hardly fail to win. An answer to this 
question may possibly be found in the proceedings of a great 
meeting held at Blackburn on last Saturday week to support 
Mr. J. F. Boothman, who describes himself, and is regarded, 
as a labour candidate par ercel/ence. True, Blackburn does not 
form part of a county division; but there is no reason to 
suppose that the factory-hands of the locality differ materially 
in opinion from their like in other districts of Lancashire. 
Moreover, Mr. Boothman’s candidature has the approval of all 
the leading Trades’ Unions in Lancashire, and of their organ 
in the Press, the Cotton-Factory Ties. In these cireum- 
stances, it is a fairly safe induction that, on the whole, Mr. 
Boothman’s views are the views of the working-classes of his 
county, and probably of the adjoining counties of Chester, 
Derby, and York. 

Mr. Boothman, it may be well to mention, though a labour 
candidate, is a master manufacturer, and somebody in the 
meeting urged this as an objection, but it was at once over- 
ruled ; for so long as the candidate had adopted their views and 
was willing to advocate their cause, the meeting, which filled 
the largest room in the town, evidently considered his social 
position a matter of altogether secondary importance. These 
views, as unfolded in Mr. Boothman’s programme, and eluci- 
dated by subsequent speakers, are briefly these :—Amendment 
of the Employers’ Liability Act of 1880; an increase in 
the number of Factory, Workshop, and Mine Inspectors ; 
measures to prevent loss of life at sea, and an extension of 
the Employers’ Liability Act to the shipping trade; a Bill 
for the better regulation of railways, and for the pre- 
vention of accidents thereon; a Bill for making certificates 
of competency compulsory for enginemen; the removal of 
all unnecessary obstacles to the employment of workmen “in 
the civil and magisterial service of the country, and the aboli- 
tion of all property qualification in our local government 
system.” Mr. Boothman is also in favour of such a reform of 
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the Land Laws “as will produce the highest good for the 
greatest number ;” the restoration of educational and other 
endowments to those for whose benefit they were originally 
designed ; the codification of the Criminal Law ; payment of 
returning officers’ expenses out of the rates; payment of 
Members of Parliament, “ so as to enable working-men to take 
a share in the government of the country of which they form 
so Large a part ;” the extension of the Factory Act to shops; 
amendment of the Savings’ Bank Act, so as to enable the same 
individual to make a larger aggregate deposit than £30 within 
the year; “entire and speedy abolition of all charges for 
school-books and school-pence in all cases of compulsory educa- 
‘tion ;” replacement of the hereditary Chamber by a “ respon- 
sible institution,” and abatement of the evils arising from the 
infusion of steam into weaving-sheds. Here the speaker hit 
the nail on the head, for while his denunciation of the House 
of Lords elicited only cheers, his protest against the “ steaming ” 
loom-shops was received with prolonged cheers. As touching the 
Established Church, Mr. Boothman would leave its separation 
from the State an open question. No Parliament, he thinks, 
will have a right to deal with the subject until it shall have been 
thoroughly discussed and decided by the constituencies. As 
regards the liquor traffic, he is for local option. This was his 
programme ; let his hearers “take it home and read it over, 
and if they thought it was not enough, he would give them 
more.” 

Mr. Boothman is clearly a man not only of advanced 
Opinions, but of views so elastic that they will probably 
stretch quite as far as his future constituents may desire. 
His present programme, however, though in several points 
open to objection, cannot be considered alarming, and 
would be looked upon by Continental Radicals as absurdly 


Opportunist and insufficient. In the matter of school-pence, 


though his views are not our views, he goes no further than 
Mr. Chamberlain; while as regards the Church, the reform 
of the House of Lords, the Land Laws, and Local Option, he 
is in substantial agreement with the great majority of advanced 
Liberals. But our present object is less to criticise Mr. 
Beothman’s programme than to gauge by it the opinions of the 
class whose suffrages he is endeavouring to win. From this 
point of view, what he did not say is, perhaps, quite as signifi- 
cant as what he did say. Of Ireland he made no mention 
whatever, perhaps designedly, for the Irish element is pretty 
strong at Blackburn ; and he may hope by his silence to gain 
Trish votes which would otherwise be cast for the Con- 
servative candidate. In any event, we may be quite sure that 
an attempt to carry out Mr. Parnell’s design of fostering 
Trish manufactures at the expense of English industry 
would nowhere encounter fiercer opposition than in Lanca- 
shire. Not less significant was the omission of any 
reference to foreign affairs. This, if it implied a lack of 
patriotism, disregard for the integrity of the Empire or for the 
maintenance of England’s position among nations, would be a 
matter for regret; but we are rather disposed to think that it 
implies a disposition on the part of working-men to leave 
questions which they have no time to study, and do not under- 
stand, to be dealt with by the statesmen whom they trust ; and 
if they trust anybody, it is Mr. Gladstone. Then, again, Mr. 
Boothman had nothing to say about economy of expendi- 
ture or the lightening of local and Imperial taxation. This 
omission may, of course, have been due to inadvertence or want 
of time; a man cannot well deal with every subject in the course 
of asingle speech. On the other hand, the carrying out of 
several articles of the programme would entail an increase both 
of local rates and national taxation; for the more Govern- 
ment inspects and meddles, the more money it must spend, 
and (he more individual liberty will be restrained, as Mr. 
Boothman, if he be the straightforward politician we have no 
doubt he is, should take an early opportunity of clearly 
explaining to his supporters. 

But whatever may be the merits or demerits of Mr. 
Boothman’s political creed, it is clearly one which no Tory— 
not even a Tory-Democrat—can accept; and that, if elected, he 
will be classed as a Liberal, and vote with the Liberal Party, 
although in the whole course of his speech he made not one 
allusion either to them or their opponents. Moreover, if the 
views he advocates are, in the main, the views of Lanca- 
shire factory-folks, of which the eminently representative 
charactew of the meeting that sanctioned his candidature 
leaves hardly a doubt, they will vote almost en masse for the 
Liberal candidates,—all of whom, albeit they may not pose as 
the special representatives of labour, are none the less ready to 
advocate every fair and legitimate reform demanded by the 





class whose suffrages they solicit, and whose confid 

believe they enjoy. Were it otherwise, Mr, Boothman wall 
not be the only labour candidate who is likely to go to the ll 
in the most populous of English counties. " 








FACE-MEMORY. 

7” all trials which, like the extraordinary bigamy case now 

being tried at the Central Criminal Court, turn upon the 
evidence for and against identity, we notice an unusual con. 
flict of opinion upon one essential point. Is identification g 
difficult task or not? Counsel, of course, plead for the side 
which it is their duty to defend; but they do it in very different 
ways, one man obviously speaking from his brief, and with a 
conviction in his own mind that error about identity is not easy 
while another strongly believes that a mistake as to identity Boh 
only frequently occurs, but is quite natural. He knows he 
could fall into one, while his junior or rival knows that he 
could not. Jurymen dispute with each other about identity 
more than they do about any kind of evidence; while the public, 
usually quite impartial, take sides with a sort of temper, and 
a predetermination to believe one side or the other. One. 
third of all the men you meet regard a defence based 
upon the allegation “It wasn’t me,” as primdé facie absurd 
and dishonest; while the remaining third receive it easily, 
and whatever the result of the trial, are haunted, unless 
indirect evidence is procurable, with a lasting doubt. The two- 
thirds do not believe that a woman could mistake her husband, 
however short either the courtship or married life may have 
been; while the one-third are only impressed by the circum. 
stance of the missing tooth. We see reason to suspect that there 
is a cause for this division of opinion, which has never been fully 
examined, which is akin to colour-blindness, and which posi- 
tively differentiates the value of human testimony as to iden- 
tity. Before we state it, however, we must say to begin with 
that a large proportion of mankind—as any great portrait. 
painter will testify—never see faces accurately at all. Some 
are short-sighted, and see no definite edges to anything, and 
consequently, though unconsciously, rely for identification 
on evidence which is not that of sight, and is frequently all 
wrong. They see the type, but not the true face; andas a con- 
siderable proportion of mankind possess type-faces, distinguished 
from others of a like kind by differences as minute as those of 
leaves, the short-sighted are constantly liable to error. So are 
the inattentive. They fail, sometimes after many interviews, to 
catch the expression of the face; cannot state, except in the 
vaguest way, the colour of eyes or hair; and will misdescribe 
features, perhaps prominent features, as if they were paid todo 
it. They have never attended to the face at all, but have been 
content with a general impression; have never observed with 
any true observation; and are as little to be trusted in their 
accounts as women believe most men to be when describing 
women’s dress. They will even confuse dark persons with light, 
and declare that a long face struck them as a short one, or 
hesitate, as a witness did in the bigamy case, about the presence or 
absence of a moustache. Indeed, it is probable that a large section 
of mankind cannot observe, for of all who land for the first time 
in India or China, at least half declare that all Indians or 
Chinese are precisely alike. Yet, though Chinamen have cer- 
tain broad points of resemblance in colour, shape of brows, and 
absence of hair, they are in details as different as Europeans; 
while Indians, owing to their wide differences in colour, the use 
or disuse of hair on lip or chin, and the existence among them 
of features due to varieties of original race, are more different 
than white men. Inattention is, however, the main cause of 
error, and is sometimes carried to extraordinary lengths. We 
have known brothers unable to state the colour of each other's 
eyes, and fellow-collegians who could not remember whether 
acquaintances wore the moustache or not. 

There may be another explanation of the last fact, however, 
for there is another cause of mistake as to identity, the opera- 
tion of which, though seldom noticed, must occasionally be 
powerful; and it is to this that we desire just now to direct 
attention. Is there not evidence sufficient to make it highly 
probable that the memory for faces is what we call in other 
departments of life a special memory ? All men are aware that 
great differences exist among men as to the power of remem- 
bering faces, and admit habitually that Smith will recognise 
them at any distance of time, while Brown is always for 4 
moment or two bewildered or uncertain; but all men are not 
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ery far the difference goes. There are men, and 
women 00, who do not remember faces at all, and who, if 
compelled to entertain strangers in the evening, would not 
know them next day, forgetting their faces as seen under 
a different light so utterly that evidence of identity hardly 
convinces them. They simply cannot recollect a face, though 
they would recollect other things they had seen quite per- 
fectly. The look of the absent has for them perished, and 
they cannot call it up before them, even in a general way; and 
this sometimes after much association. We would ask those 
who doubt this to inquire of themselves about « much more 
striking development of the same peculiarity. Do they or do 
they not recollect their own faces? Would they know them- 
selves if they met themselves, say, in the great glass of a 
tailors shop? They all, when shaving or dressing, see 
themselves every day; they all care about their own faces, 
and they all, therefore, ought, when they meet themselves, 
to know themselves; but all of them do not. St. James 
thought none of them did; but he generalised from his 
personal experience, and fell, as generalisers do, into error. A 
large proportion of mankind, probably half, do not forget their 
own faces, but know them perfectly well, detect any casual 
changes in them, and are aware of likeness to themselves when- 
ever it exists. They would be astounded if they met their 
“doubles ;” and would realise at once, without further evidence, 
that people who might be mistaken for them were walking 
about, and might by accident be the involuntary causes 
of annoying blunders. The remainder, however, forget 
themselves utterly, instantly, and after the longest pos- 
sible examination. Surely this wide distinction, which 
certainly exists, and which any one can test for himself 
in his own household, points to a special face-memory, 
the absence or presence of which in a witness will account 
for many otherwise unintelligible conflicts of evidence. Why 
should the man or woman who does not know his own face 
when he or she sees it be expected to be certain as to the face of 
an acquaintance? ‘There is absolutely no reason in the nature 
of things for the one forgetfulness more than for the other ; and 
we may rely upon it that with some men both occur, and that, 
moreover, differentiating marks are often forgotten, and those 
marks only, so that a man is honestly ready to swear to an 
identity which does not exist. There is likeness, and for his 
imperfect face-memory that is sufficient. 


aware how V 


We have mentioned the forgetfulness some people display of 
their own faces as evidence of the existence of a separate face- 
memory; but there are other testimonies besides. Many men 
are aware that this memory resides in them in a special degree, 
though their memories for events, or stories, or statements in 
books is by no means equally perfect or ready at command, and 
the faculty sometimes belongs to the positively stupid. Such 
men have a memory akin to that of dogs, who, whatever the 
source of their faculty, cannot be puzzled about identity by any 
external changes or any lapse of time. Moreover, this memory 
has been known to depart, from sickness or old age, long before 
the power of remembering facts has disappeared, and is 
specially described by doctors and nurses as a loss of the 
power of recognition, as if recognition and memory were not 
absolutely identical. They certainly are not, as any one will 
perceive who revisits a scene well known to him in youth and 
observe where his perplexities begin, and how he has forgotten, 
yet remembered, the same things. He remembers, but does not 
recognise, half the things he is looking at, and knows that 
while memory tells him they are the same, the memory which 
We call recognition does not awake. And finally, there is the 
most singular testimony of all. It is certain that insane 
persons, who have not to appearance lost their memories, 
occasionally recognise the wrong persons,—insist, that is, on an 
identity which does not exist. If a part of the memory can in 
insanity be perverted to that extent, why should it not in sanity 
be perverted to a less extent? At all events, that which is 
perverted stands in some strange way apart from the general 
memory; and that is our point to-day. 





DEVELOPMENTS OF WHIST. 

_— have certainly changed since Dr. Pole, some five 
_ years and a half ago, argued in the Contemporary Review 
against the practice of signalling for trumps, which, he con- 
tended, was injurious to the character of the game, and might 


at the time * an opinion adverse to Dr. Pole’s contention (whieb, 

we should gather from what he has since written, he would not 

now maintain), and feel that we have been justified by the 

progress of events. Signalling for tramps has become one of 

the commonplaces of the game, and no one would think of doubt- 

ing its fairness. Of course, there are many whist-players,—we 

should rather say, ‘‘ persons who play at whist”—who have 

never heard of it. Inventions far more important to human 

life have been, and probably always will b2, very slow 

in working themselves into the consciousness of mankind. 

But no one who has the faintest pretension to be a skil- 

ful, or even an ordinary player, can possibly be ignorant 

of it. It is as necessary a part of his whist-knowledge as an 

acquaintance with the gambits and opening is of the knowledge 

of the chess-player; and one who sits down to play takes it for 

granted that his partner and his antagonists understand the 

signal, and, allowing for human weakness, will observe it and 

act upon it. We have a strong conviction that this, and al} 

other similar developments of the game, are movements in a 

right direction. Cheating at whist, as we pointed ont im the 
article already referred to, is terribly easy. Besides the tricks 
of sleight-of-hand to which all games at cards are exposed, it 
would be easy to devise signals, almost infinite in variety, and 

most difficult, if not impossible, to detect, by which partners 

might communicate to each other an unfair knowledge. This 
danger can never be entirely guarded against; and an honest 
man has no other available protection than to be sure of the 
company with which he sits down to play; and, we may add, 
since human nature is weak, to set his face steadily against 
playing for high stakes. But even from this point of view, it 
is a movement in the right direction to perfect legitimate 
methods of communication between whist-partners. The more 
the cards can be made to speak a lawful language, a language 
interpreted by conventions known or knowable to all, the better 
for the morality of the game. The element of chance must 
always be great indeed; and, to tell the truth, without this it 
would lose much of its recreative power. But the more 
its scientific side is brought out, the better for all who play 
it. For this reason we welcome another “ whist development,” 
which the ingenious writer who uses the pseudonym of 
“Cavendish” has lucidly expounded in a little volume now 
before us.t “American Leads” and the “ Plain Suit Echo” 
are the subjects with which “Cavendish” deals, ihe 
second being, as will be seen, a kind of practical con- 
clusion from the first. It must not be supposed that an 
« American lead” is an absolutely new thing, or a reversal of 
any old-established whist principle. It is strictly a develop- 
ment of a perfectly well-known practice,—a development, that is, 
in the sense which belongs to all the recent advances in whist, the 
legitimate communication to a partner of what it concerns him 
to know about the player’s hand. It has always been a rale 
that a lead should, if possible, be made from a numerically 
strong suit; and this rule has long been supplemented by 
another that where the lead is from five cards, the ‘ penulti- 
mate,’ that is, the smallest card but one, should be the 
first played. It may seem at first sight a distinction 
without a difference, when we say that the principle of the 
“ American lead” is to begin by playing the fourth Lest-card- 
There will, of course, be a difference of practice when the strong 
suit consists of six cards. What is called the “ antepenultimate” 
lead has hitherto been an open question; but the American 
system makes it imperative. But the real importance of the 
system lies in the significance of the term. The player who 
leads his “ fourth-best ” tells his partner that he has three cards 
in that suit higher than the one which he has played ; and if 
the game turns upon that suit, this information is of the highest, 
indeed of conclusive, value to him. (It can hardly be necessary 
to explain that this rule does not supersede such well-estab- 
lished leads as that of an ace when five cards of a suit are 
held, or of a king when the suit is king, queen, and two 
or more small ones. In these cases the new principle 
would come into force, so to speak, after the first round, 
the player then leading his original fourth-best, that is, 
what was his fourth-best when the high card first played 
out still remained in his hand.) Nothing could be simpler 
than the principle thus enunciated; but its practical applica- 
tions are, of course, very numerous, and will require no hittle 
study to master them. It will be found that in not a few eases 





* Spectator, April 5th, 1879, *‘ Cheating at Whist.” 





be unfair to some of the players engaged in it. We expressed 
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the conventional play is modified. We may quote one instance 
from ‘‘ Whist Developments ” where many are carefully 
analysed :—A holds ace, queen, knave, ten, nine. He begins, of 
course, with ace. Under the old system, his second lead would 
be the nine; the American “ original fourth-best ” rule enjoins 
the ten. His partner then knows that A holds both queen and 
knave, which he would not know under the old system, where 
the lead would be consistent with either the queen or the 
knave being held by an antagonist. One of the most important 
applications of the principle will be found in the facility it gives 
to the very effective play of “unblocking” a partner’s com- 
manding suit. To “unblock” is to throw away a high card 
with which you would be compelled to take a trick which it 
is desirable that your partner should take. This may be 
best explained by the example of one of the games which 
“ Cavendish *’ has appended to his instructive chapters. Here A, 
the first leader, has a strong suit in hearts—king, queen, ten, 
eight, and two. He begins as usual with the king. As B, his 
partner, holds the ace, he wins the trick, and leads for the 
second round his original fourth-best, ie, the eight. It is 
trumped by his left-hand antagonist; but B, nevertheless, throws 
his ace away upon it, leaving himself with a four, with which, 
after that the trumps in the course of the game are exhausted, 
he throws the lead into his partner’s hand, enabling him to make 
his two commanding hearts. Had A led, in the second round, 
the deuce instead of his eight (which the American rule enjoins), 
B must have kept his ace when the trick was trumped; and 
though he would have made it afterwards, his holding it would 
have cost his partner two tricks, leaving an adverse balance of 
one. We give the hand, for the convenience of readers who 
may wish to play the game :— 


A.—10, 7, 5, 40 oc. ceases Bondes,  Ranig 2 asssssssmowens Clubs. 
Ki); 10; 8; 2. Hearts: AONB oc. nsnenovesoaees Diamonds. 
Y.—A, K, Q, 8, 6...... Bnades;, As 75 2) .scsccvsccsaes Clubs. 
D sensed sscscsakentues TUCREDES © RAN TRBNe Coes sncces Diamonds. 
DORR ES oscks ccaccceensoane Spades. K, 10,9,6,5 ...... Clubs. 
WD) Ai vosaas daanee Hearts, A, 6, 5,4 ..ccecrsseee Diamonds. 
Z4.—Kn,, 9, 2.....ccc0c.e Spades, QyBeS vesscvsceasevee Clubs. 
BNss 1 OrOrosessaue Hearts. K, Q, 9 ......sccsssoe Diamonds. 


The queen of clubs tursed up. 

OF course, there are contingencies in which American leads 
result in loss rather than gain; but then, the same may be said 
of every rule which has been, or, indeed, ever could be, invented. 
There is, for instance, no rule of more general application than 
that which prescribes a lead from the largest suit; but it is easy 
to imagine a case in which, followed without discretion, it would 
result in disaster, say, of sacrificing a partner’s card that might 
save the game. No prohibition, again, is stronger than that 
which forbids the lead of a single card. Yet Hoyle recommends 
it under certain contingencies, and it is clear that there are 
cases in which it may save the game, as when it gives a chance 
of establishing a “cross-ruff;” when, for instance, your hand 
presents no hopeful features, and one antagonist has 
turned up an honour and the other has signalled for 
trumps. The great whist-player, like the great General, is 
the man who on occasions can throw system to the winds. It 
is one of the many charms of the game that, while most hands 
are to be played by rule, every now and then occurs some com- 
bination which calls for that kind of genius which we call 
presence of mind. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





CROSSING THE ATLANTIC. 
(From « CorresponDENT.) 
September 4th. 
‘A muG-wumpe!” JT should like to ask you, Sir—not as Editor, 
not even as English gentleman, but simply as vertebrate 
animal—what you would do if a stranger were all of a sudden 
to call your intimate friends “mug-wumps,” not obscurely 
hinting that you yourself laboured under whatever imputation 
that term may convey. I don’t know what the effect might 
have been in my own case, but that the story of O’Connell, as a 
boy, shutting up the voluble old Dublin applewoman by calling 
her a “parallelopiped,’ rushed into my head, and set me off 
laughing. I haven’t been able to learn more of the etymology 
of the word than that it is said over here to have been first used 
in a sermon (?) by Mr. Ward Beecher, and now denotes 
“‘bolters”’ or “scratchers,” as they were called last autumn, or 
in other words, the Independents, who broke away from the 
party machine of Republicanism and carried Cleveland. More 








ia! 
power to the “ mug-wump’s” elbow, say I; and I only wish 
we may catch the “mug-wumps,” “ mug-wumpism,” or what. 
ever the name for the disease may be, in England before Jon 
One of the groups on the deck of the liner, amongst whom t 
first heard the phrase, was a good specimen of the machine. 
politician, a Democrat of the Tammany Hall type. “You bet” 
I stuck to him till I got at his candid account of the campaign 
of last autumn, most interesting to me, but I fear not go to the 
general English reader, so I will only give you his concluding 
sentence :—“ Well;” with a long suck at the big cigar he was 
half-eating, half-smoking, “I tell you it was about the thinnest 
ice you ever saw before we were over,—but, I got to land !” From 
what I heard on board and since, I believe the President is 
doing splendidly ; witness his peremptory order for the great 
ranche-men to clear out of the Reserves which they had leased 
from the Indians, and fenced to the extent of some millions of 
acres; the righteousness of which Presidential action is proved 
(were proof needed) by the threatened resistance of General B, 
Butler, one of the largest lessees. I can see too clearly looming up 
a determined opposition to the President’s Civil Service reform 
from politicians of both parties, mainly on the ground that he 
is “establishing a class” in these U.S.,—a policy which “ the 
Fathers” abhorred and guarded against, and which their only 
legitimate heirs, the machine politicians, will fight to the 
death. You may gauge the worth of this opposition by con 
trasting their two principal arguments,—(1), Nine-tenths of the 
work of the Departments (Post Office, Customs, &c.) can be learnt 
just as well in three months as in ten years; and (2), the other 
tenth, requiring skilled and experienced officers, has never been 
interfered with by either side. But, if argument two is sound, 
cadit queestio, as there is ew hypothesi already a permanent class 
of Civil servants. I conclude that were I an American I would 
accept “mug-wump” as a title of honour, instead of resenting 
it, and help to get up a “ Mug-wump” club in every great city, 

We had a splendid crossing, deck crowded all the way, and 
the company gloriously cosmopolitan and communicative during 
the short intervals between the orthodox four full meals a day. 
There is surely no place in the world where that universal 
instinct, the desire to get behind the scenes of one’s neighbours’ 
lives, is so easily and abundantly gratified. Here is one of my 
rather odd discoveries. On reaching the deck, after my bath on 
the first morning, for the tramp before breakfast, I was joined 
by a fine specimen of an old Yorkshireman. It seems we had 
met years ago, at some political or social gathering, and, as he 
looked in superb health and fit to fight for his life, I con- 
gratulated. Yes, he said; it was all owing to his having dis- 
covered how to pass his holiday. He used to go to some 
Northern sea-side place, one as bad as the other, for “ whenever 
the wind blew on shore you might as well be living in a sewer.” 
So he saved enough one year to buy a return-ticket on a Cunard 
liner, calculating that whatever way the wind blew he must be 
getting sea-air all the time. He has done it every year 
since, having found that besides sea-air he gets better 
food and company than he could ever command at home. 
My next “find” was a pleasant soldierly-looking man who 
called to me from the upper deck to come up and see a sword- 
fish chasing a whale. Alas! I arrived too late. The uncivil 
brutes bad both disappeared by the time I got up; but I was 
much consoled by the talk which ensued with my new acquaint: 
ance. He was a Lieutenant of Marines in the Admiral’s flag- 
ship off Palermo in King Bomba’s last days, and was sent 
ashore to arrest and bring on board all sailors found with the 
Garibaldini. He seems to have found it necessary to be present 
himself at the battle of Metazzo (I think that was the name) and 
at the storming of the town afterwards, in which the Garibaldini 
suffered severely. The dead were all laid out before the gate 
after the town was taken, and he counted no less than seventy 
blue-jackets amongst them! They used to drop over the sides 
of the ships and swim ashore, or smuggle themselves into the 
bum-boats which came off to the fleet with provisions. No 
wonder that we have been’ popular in Italy ever since. 

Then, attracted by a crowd on the fore part of the deck, roped 
off to divide steerage from saloon passengers, I became one 
of a motley group assisting at a sort of moral “ free-and- 
easy,” got up for the three hundred steerage folk by 
two ecclesiastics, whom I took at first for Romish priests 
from their costume. I found I was mistaken, and that they 
were the Principal and a Brother of “ the Fraternity of the Iron 
Cross,” an order of the American Episcopal Church, which, it 
seems, has taken root in several of the large cities. The Brethren 
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a 
are vowed to “ poverty, purity, and temperance ” (or obedience, 
I am not sure which); and these two were crossing in the 
steerage to comfort and help the poor folk there—no pleasant 
task, even in so airy a ship and such fine weather. One can 
imagine what power this kind of fellowship must give the Iron 
Cross brethren with their rather sad fellow-passengers, to whom 
they could say—one of them, indeed, did say it—‘ We are Just as 
poor as the poorest of you, for we own no property of any kind, 
and never can own any till our deaths.’ This Brother (a strap- 
ping young fellow of twenty-five, who I found had been an 
athlete at Oxford) waxed eloquent to them on his experiences 
in Philadelphia, especially on the working-men Brethren there. 
One of these, a big, rough chap, with a badly broken nose, he had 
rather looked askance at first till he found that the broken nose 
had been earned in a rough-and-tumble fight with a fellow who 
was ill-using a woman. Now they were the closest friends, 
and he looked on the broken nose as more honourable than the 
Victoria Cross, and hoped none of the men there would fail to 
go in for that decoration if they ever got the same chance. 

In melancholy contrast to the Iron Cross Brethren were two 
other diligent workers in quite another kind of business. They 
haunted the smoking-room from breakfast till “lights out,” 
officious to help to arrange the daily sweepstakes on the ship’s 
run; gloating over, and piling caressingly as they rattled down 
on the table, the dollars and half-crowns; always on the watch 
and ready to take a hand at cards, just to accommodate gents 
with whom time hung heavily. Bagmen, they were said to be ; 
but I doubt if they travel for any industry except plucking 
pigeons on their own account—unmistakeable Jews of a low 
type, who never looked any man in the face :— 

“Tn their eyes that stealthy gleam, 

Was not learned of sky or stream, 

But it has the hard, cold glint 

Of new dollars from the mint.” 
Their industry was pursued cautiously, as the fine old captain 
is known to hold strong views about gambling, and there was 
less on this ship than any other I have crossed on. No baccarat- 
table going all day, with excited youngsters punting their silver 
(gold, too, now and then) over the shoulders of the players,— 
only a quiet hand at euchre or poker at a corner table, in the 
afternoon and after dinner; but even with such straightened 
opportunities, youngsters may be plucked to a fairly satisfactory 
figure. From £10 to £20 was often at stake on one deal at poker, 
and, I was told, not seldom much higher sums. I saw myself one 
mere boy inveigled into blind-hookey for a minute or two while 
the poker party was gathering. He won the first cut; and two 
minutes later I saw “Iscariot Ingots, Esq, that highly re- 
spectable man,” looking abstractedly across the room, and 
dreamily gathering up a large handful of silver which the boy 
rattled down as he flung off to take his seat at the poker-table; 
and so on, and so on. 

It occurs to one to ask, not without some indignation, why 
this sort of thing is allowed on these Atlantic steamers. My 
own observation confirms the general belief that professionals 
cross on nearly every boat; and, on every boat, there are 
youngsters fresh from school or college, out of leading-strings for 
the first time, and with considerable sums in their pockets. It 
isa bad scandal, and might be stopped with the greatest ease. 
Prohibit all cards, except whist for small points in the smoking- 
room; and let it be the purser’s, or some other officer's duty, to 
see the rule enforced. As things stand, I do not know of a more 
dangerous place for youngsters—American or English—than 
an Atlantic steamer. 

One never gets past Sandy Hook, I think, without some new 
sensation. This time, for me, it was the harbour buoys, each 
of which carried a brilliant electric lamp. They are lighted 
from the shore! Vacuvs Viator. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
q Sa 
d [Mr. Impey’s reply tothe Duke of Argyll has unhappily arrived 
00 late for insertion in this number of the Spectator. | 
THE STATE AND THE CHURCH. 
es [To tHE Epiror or tHE * SPecratTor.”’ | 
Sin, —Many of your readers have no doubt been impressed by the 
‘etter of Mr. Lee Warner, so manifestly breathing sincerity and 
Senerous feeling, in your issue of the 19th instant. I feel con- 


strained to offer you some thoughts which the reading of it has 
Suggested to me. 





1. We have here an example of the manner in which Liberal 
candidates have been induced to give a hesitating and qualified 
consent to a policy of Disestablishment. Who could wonder if 
Mr. Lee Warner should ultimately join the many who have acted 
under this sort of moralcompulsion ? It is an important element, 
however, in the future history of this question, that so many of 
those who are to be Liberal Members of Parliament are very far 
from being inwardly convinced that to disestablish the Church 
is the truly Liberal policy. What they know is that the most 
urgent of their supporters have for the moment identified this 
policy with their honour and interest. 

2. I cannot help wishing, with Mr. Lee Warner, that Mr. Albert 
Grey had been by his side. He might then have been led to sub- 
stitute Mr. Grey’s No.1 reform for hisown. ‘The recognition of 
the right of any Christian sect in a majority in the parish to 
the use of the parish church,” to which Mr. Lee Warner gives 
the first place in his reforms, has a liberal air; but it has no 
real attraction for Dissenters, and may well be regarded by them, 
as well as by Churchmen, as impracticable and unpractical. The 
reform with which Mr. Albert Grey has identified himself is the 
creation of a “Church Board” in any parish that desires it. 
This is a thoroughly practical scheme, which might at first be 
worked in an experimental manner, and which has a germinal 
character, out of which much might grow. ‘lo create additional 
representative institutions of this class is at the present moment 
the most statesmanlike aim of the Liberal Party. 

3. The weak feature of Liberal agitation just now is that it 
occupies itself too much with devising and offering pecuniary 
baits. It is a mercy, in which I rejoice with trembling, that Mr. 
Chamberlain is not proposing to give generous out-door relief. 
If he were to raise this banner he would receive tens of thousands 
of pathetic letters from poor persons and their friends in support 
of it. In the agitation about the Church, I fear that the minds 
of both parties are mainly set upon the large sum of money in- 
volved. So many millions to lose, so many millions to get hold 
of,—this is the fear and this the hope. If there is anything 
low in making the loss or gain of money the supreme considera- 
tion, the fault is the worse one on the side of defenders of the 
Church. The Nonconformists are surely quite right in telling 
Church people that, if they care at all for the work of the Church, 
they are rich enough to carry it on, though all public endow- 
ments should be taken from them. I confess I have some 
fear that, if the offer were made te Church defenders that they 
might have Liberation and retain their possessions, many of 
them would accept it. 

4, But the supporters of Disestablishment, with their eyes on 
the tempting revenues of the Church, are blinding themselves to 
the birthright which they are eager to barter for money. The 
control of the Church establishment is a right and power of the 
English people which has come down to them from the earliest 
days of our history. As Mr. Fremantle points out, in a book* 
which I should like to commend to the study of all thoughtful 
Liberals, to disestablish the Clergy is a more accurate phrase than 
to disestablish the Church. Ii it is affirmed that the majority of 
the English people are by this time entirely alienated from the 
system of worship established in the churches which cover the land, 
I confidently traverse the assertion. ‘lhe immense majority of 
English Nonconformists find nothing distasteful to them ina 
partial use of our churches. Whatever may be the tendency 
elsewhere, here in England for the time all tendencies are in 
favour of a more or less loose, but very general, acquiescence in 
the system of the national Church. The more we have redressed 
the real grievances of Dissenters, the more the dissidence of 
dissent has been weakened. Think of the aims now set before 
the electorate: is there one of them that can be compared in 
interest with the effective Parliamentary and parochial control 
of the system of the Church of England? It is said that Parlia- 
ment is an unfit body to deal with religious matters. Well, 
fitness is comparative. Religious matters are the highest and 
most important with which nations and individuals can deal, 
and it is right to approach them and handle them with a reverent 
senseof unfitness. But those who think poorly of Parliaments and 
Prime Ministers for the performance of the highest functions 
of human assemblies and representatives must be supposed to 
think more highly of the“ fitness” of Convocations,and Councils, 
and Legal Hundreds, and Unions, and Assemblies than Liberal 
students of history are apt to do. Is Parliament technically the 
fittest body to deal with medical questions, or questions of the 
higher education ? But it is one of the firmest of Constitutional 


* The World as the Subject of Redemption, Bampton Lectures, 1833. 
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principles, and as democratic as any other, that the Sovereign is 
over all causes aud interests supreme. I should imagine that 
something like a sigh would swell the breasts even of Noncon- 
formist ministers, even of Mr. Chamberlain, in giving over 


the churches and cathedrals of the nation—to speak only of | 


material objects—to the declared possession of a sect. And no 
one can seriously believe that—however much of the pound of 
butter, to use Mr. Spurgeon’s figure, might be successfully got 
out of the dog’s throat—Church people would surrender sacred 
buildings to the auctioneer’s hammer. 

5. The demand for Disestablishment should naturally come 
from the strongly ecclesiastical party. It is easily conceivable 
that a Liberal majority in Parliament would act in a manner 
which would be intolerable to decided Churchmen of any school, 
and would force them, with a larger or smaller following, into 
secession. Such contingencies have been always possible, 
and secession is threatened oftener than it occurs. If Mr. 
Chamberlain were Prime Minister, and would condescend to 
give his attention to a matter of such little public interest as 
the selection of men to be Deans, Bishops, and Archbishops, 
could the Clergy, it is asked, tolerate Church appointments at 
the hands of so pronounced an enemy of the Church? In such 
a case it might be arranged that on Church matters another 
Minister shonld advise the Crown. But I admit that con- 
tingencies of this kind might move Church people, and especially 
a portion of the Clergy, to claim freedom at any sacrifice. What I 
cannot admit is that it is rational for the electorate and its repre- 
sentatives to give away such a solemn responsibility, such a 
splendid inheritance, as the power it now possesses over the 
religious life of the nation. The Parliament can now do what it 
pleases with Church revenues. Let it adjust them, let it alienate 
and apply them, as its best judgment and the play of conflicting 
forces may lead it to resolve. But let it not proclaim a 
scramble for them, with all its ignoble incidents, and with the 
certainty of a sheer loss to an indefinite amount. And let 
it not blindly throw away the chance now offered to the 
English people of a most worthy and interesting experi- 
ment—how a powerful democracy, instinct with the ideas of the 
time, but retaining its reverence for God and the things of God, 
can act in religious matters for the highest good of the whole 
people.—I am, Sir, &c., 

5, Blandford Square, N.W. J. Lirweiyy Davies. 

[To THE EpriTor OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—I venture to offer a few remarks, founded on the article in 
the Spectator of September 12th, on “ The Church and the New 
Voters.” So far as my own experience goes, over a pretty wide 
field in this county of Hertford, the refusal of school-rooms to 
candidates of either sile has been entirely exceptional. Instances, 
but only a very few, there have been on the part of the manager 
to decline their use for any description of a political character. 
At the same time, I freely admit the force of your stricture that 
the Clergy, as a body, have been culpably lax in neglecting the 
singular opportunity which the coming Election offers for 
educating the newly enfranchised on the nature of their electoral 
privileges, and their conscientious discharge of them. 

I speak from long and intimate knowledge of the agricultural 
labourers in these parts, when I say that they are crassly 
ignorant as to the exercise of their voting powers; and it will 
be no surprise to me if they will be found supine to a great 
extent when the day of election has come. I feel confident 
that very many will not take the trouble to go to the poll, if, 
by reason of distance, it involves the loss of a fraction of their 
day’s wages. 

It has been utterly impossible during the busy weeks of 
harvest to adopt any measure for their enlightenment; but now 
they are over, it is our purpose, in this and some neighbotiring 
parishes, to invite all and sundry, wives as well as men, to a 
series of evening conversaziones on the elements of politics, but 
with a strict avoidance of all partisan colouring. It is our 
expectation at these meetings to induce, by plain-speaking, our 
guests to put questions to us on such topics as are of interest to 
themselves,—notably the land, for instance. I make bold to 
commend our experiment to others.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Country Parson. 





' CHURCH REFORM. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “‘SPEcTaTorR.”’ | 
S1r,—Encouraged by Mr. Lee Warner’s letter, may I request 
you to allow a reminder to your readers of the reforms advocated 








by the Church Reform Union to appear in your columns ? We 
propose that the system of local self-government, so beneficial 
in its imperfect state to the country—a system now about to be 
improved and extended—be granted to the Church. Theoret. 
cally, the laity in Parliament govern the Church; practically, 
each parish is under despotic rule. Naturally the laity cannot 
be expected to show any great enthusiasm in Church work or 
defence. But if local Church Boards could be appointed by the 
same constituencies that at present elect Churchwardens (for we 
are not desirous of any constitutional change), and these Boards 
subject to the law and appeal to the Bishop, took into their 
hands the whole management of the parish, and had a right of 
vetoing any nomination to the incumbency, then the nation 
would really have control over the national Church. Liberals 
can hardly be expected to be affectionately inclined to a system 
of ecclesiastical despotism, and it is only the good-sense of the 
majority of the Clergy that prevents the potential despotism 
being an universal reality. 

Such Boards once elected, any such reforms as Mr, Lee 
Warner advocates would be sure to follow, if members of 
the Church desired them. No one would thrust reforms on an 
unwilling people; but if many Boards showed strongly an 
inclination for any such measures as interchange of pulpits 
with Nonconformists, the permission to qualified laymen to 
preach, or the relaxation of subscription, the desired reform would 
inevitably come. It is to the Spectwtor that Liberal Churchmen 
would naturally look for help and encouragement in their efforts 
to make the Church the Church of the people, and to throw off 
all the fetters slowly wound round it by the ecclesiastical spirit, 
If the Church were made really national, why should the nation 
try to destroy its own Church ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

KE. V. Scuvster. 

Haughton Dale Rectory, Denton, September 22nd. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Srr,—In Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Inverness, as reported in 
the Times of Saturday, he repeats the attacks on Political 
Economy which have of late formed a prominent feature in his 
addresses. The questions raised by Mr. Chamberlain are too 
important in connection with the topics to which they relate, 
to the Free-Trade policy, and to the future union of the Liberal 
Party, to be discussed within the limits of the present letter; 
but I am anxious to call attention to the nature of the illustra- 
tions by which he enforces his arguments. 

In dealing with the rights of private property in land, M§. 
Chamberlain compares the land to the air; but it is precisely 
because land is not air—because the one is limited in quantity, 
and the other is not—that property is possible, and may be 
necessary in the first, and not so in the last. Now, wherever 
there is property there must be monopoly. As Mr. Jevons justly 
observes, the former is only another name for the latter. 

Mr. Chamberlain goes on to compare the monopoly of land 
with that of Gas and Water Companies, the profits of which 
are regulated by law. But the analogy altogether fails. In the 
latter cases it is a question of vesting in a particular body, a right 
(partaking of the character of a monopoly) of supplying articles, 
which are not in themselves practically limited in quantity, in 
particular districts. If the price of those articles (under a free 
system) rose beyond a certain point, there is no doubt that 
competition would reduce it ; but as this process would be incon- 
venient and unnecessary, while the same result can be attained 
by other means, the Legislature has resorted to the plan of 
placing a limit on profits. I am not defending the system. I 
think it clumsy and inadequate. The better course would pro- 
bably be that advocated by Mr. Chadwick, viz., competition for 
the field, instead of competition in the field; but the case 1s 
very different from that of land. In towns the land is limited, 
and cannot be increased beyond a certain point without a rise 
in value; and in the country, when used for agricultural pur- 
poses, it can never be a dangerous monopoly so long as its 
products are exposed to the competition of foreign supplies. 

There is another passage in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech which 
I have read with surprise. In commenting on the objection 
which has been raised to the abolition of school-fees, viz., that it 
would throw an undue burden on the rates in particular locali- 
ties, he states that he would apply to the question the principle 
of the Post-Office administration (it is presumed, by an equalisa- 
tion of rates). 

“Suppose,” he says, “that the cost of every letter were 
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—” . 
charged by the distance from whence it came, why, the cost of a 


Jetter from one of the far-off hamlets or islands in this northern 
country would be more than its weight in gold.” 

I have always, on the contrary, understood that the central 
principle of Sir R. Hill’s great postal reform was the result of 
the discovery, by the most careful and elaborate calculations, 
that the cost of transport bore so small a proportion to that of 
distribution as to render it on an average a matter of comparative 
unimportance, and to make the uniform charge of one penny 
an equitable rate alike for long and short distances. 

So far, therefore, from Sir Rowland Hill’s reform of our 
postal system having been an infringement of economic laws, 
it affords one of the most striking and beautiful instances of 
their harmony with the general interests of Society.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


September 20th. Lovis MaLtet. 





THE NEW ELECTORATE AND NONCONFORMITY. 

{To THE EpitTor OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 
Sirn,—In 1880 you inserted a letter from me which went the 
rounds of the Press, and has been quoted several times publicly 
by prominent Liberals, in which I stated from my very con- 
siderable experience as an election agent that one of the main 
causes of the victory of 1880 was the unselfish devotion of the 
rural Dissenting ministers. 

At this contest, owing to the Corrupt Practices Act, my occu- 
pation is gone; but IT still take 2 warm interest in the Liberal 
cause, and am able to gauge the forces at work in the surround- 
ing rural districts. We have never returned a Liberal for North 
Shropshire for fifty years. I feel certain we shall do so now. 
But I wish to emphasize your article of September 19th as to 
the influences at work. Everywhere, as you say, the agricultural 
labourer is turning to his “local preacher” for advice. It is 
wonderful to see the influence these men have. For some reasons 
it is, perhaps, to be regretted, although as a politician I cannot 
but gladly acknowledge it. The parish clergyman has practically 
no influence whatever over the new voters. They are to a very 
large extent Primitive Methodists, or, as they are styled generally, 
“ Ranters.” I had considerable intercourse a little time ago 
with a large number of their ministers, who were holding 
an “Association” ut Oswestry, and asked their opinion as 
to the new electorate and their congregations generally. 
They told me that there was only one Primitive-Methodist 
minister or lay preacher who was known to be a Tory, and he 
was looked upon as a curious phenomenon. They all said that 
without the slightest reservation all their congregations would 
vote Liberal and for Disestablishment. Now, from “ Whitaker” 
I see that this one denomination numbers 17,000 lay preachers. 
Every one of these is a canvasser for the Liberal candidate 
in his neighbourhood. Then there are (from the same 
authority) 200,000 “members” of the denomination, which 
would mean 600,000 or 700,000 adherents. So that any one 
can judge for himself what an effect all this will have at the 
ensuing contest. ‘lhe same remarks apply to a very large extent 
to the larger body of Wesleyan Methodists, whose members 
during the past few years have become almost exclusively 
Liberal in politics, especially in rural districts. The United 
Methodists, a somewhat smaller body than the Primitive 
Methédists, are exclusively Liberal in politics. The older 
denominations of Baptists and Independents have many 
adherents in raral districts, and these will also be, with 
extremely small exceptions, Liberals. And what is more, all 
these people are most energetic workers, and understand home 
politics thoroughly. They are to a man in favour of Disestab- 
lishment. ‘This fact, however much we may regret it, is put in 
the forefront by the rural voter. He sees the parish clergyman 
in the receipt of a large income from tithes which, rightly or 
wrongly, he regards as belonging to the nation, and not exclu- 
Sively to one sect. He knows from his own experience that he 
and his fellows find all the money which maintains his own little 
Bethel, and he cannot make out why the squire should not do 
the same for the parish church. I am speaking now as a poli- 
tician simply, from practical acquaintance with the views of the 
hew rural electorate. In this doctrine the rural Dissenter has 
been brought up from his birth. I remember when in the days 
of Church-rates, every Primitive-Methodist chapel, without 
exception, sent up a petition for their abolition, and the same 
Propaganda is going on now for Disestablishment. As to 
ee politics, the rural voter cares nothing whatever about 
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I must say for myself I regard all this with many misgivings. 
I cannot but deeply regret that, so far as my experience goes, 
parish clergymen have almost everywhere stood aloof from these 
Dissenting preachers, and either treated them with coolness, 
or, as I have heard them do, unfortunately, with absolute con- 
tempt. I believe that if they had been met with kindness, and 
on an equality, matters would be different now. But it is too 
late; these people feel they are masters of the situation, and are 
not inclined to forego any fruits of the victory which I feel 
certain the coming contest will bring.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Liserat Soricitor. 


FREE SCHOOLS. 
(To tHE Epiror oF THE “* SpecTAToR.’’] 
Str,—Mr. Gladstone remarks, in his address, that “ according 
to the habits of this country a contribution towards the cost of 
the article tends to its being more thoroughly valued by the 
receiver.” I had a practical illustration of the truth of this 
statement in conversation with a national schoolmaster of great 
experience a few days ago. He told me that some of his pupils 
are allowed to attend school without payment, and that these 
are the most irregular in their attendance; while parents who 
have to expend money in fees “are determined to have their 
money’s worth, and consequently try to secure the regular 
attendance at school of children whose education has, in their 
eyes, a money value.” If this experience be general, it would 
appear that free education would not be more successful in 
securing regular attendance at school in this country than it is 
in the United States.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Grorce A, Hawkins-AMBLER. 

Lea Bank, Kirkburton, September 21st. 

THE CHESHIRE ACCIDENT. 

[To THE Eprror OF THE ‘‘ SPecTATOR.”’ | 
Str,—In your article of September 5th, on the Cheshire 
accident, you say,—* We never met a human being of any race, 
not being essentially religious, who had not somewhere in his 
mind a useless but incurable fear of the possibility that Fate 
ruled” [to the exclusion of God]. 

Is not Calvinism an expression of what is really the same 
fear, though it expresses itself differently ? I should not like to 
offer an opinion as to whether I am “essentially religious,” 
though I am what is called a religious man, and am an Evangelical 
believer. When very young, I used to be haunted with a fear 
that, after all, Calvinism might prove to be true; and this was, 
I think, a temptation exactly parallel in my case with the 
temptation to total religious unbelief and atheism in the case 
of those who have not, as I had, the blessing of a religious 
education. The form in which religions doubt assailed me 
was this :—‘ May it not be, after all, that our loftiest aspira- 
tions mock and deceive us; that God’s goodness falls far 
short of our highest ideal of goodness,—that, in fact, he is 
not good in any intelligible sense; that man’s freedom is 
an illusion, and that we are born into the world subject to the 
danger of enduring God’s eternal wrath for sins which, under 
the nature he gave us, we had no choice but to commit?’ [ 
was not brought up among Calvinists, but I knew that there 
were passages of Scripture to be quoted in favour of such a 
view of the Divine character, and I had not then learned that 
“the letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” The God of 
Calvinism seems to me now, as then, a Fate, with personality, 
but without any really moral nature,—-a grotesque and horrible 
conception.—I am, Sir, «c., M. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SpecTATOR.”’ | 

Srr,—I have read your article on Electric Lighting with interest, 
and fully agree that the charges of the various Companies at 
present prevent its more general adoption. I wanted an in- 
stallation of thirty lamps, fifteen or twenty to be in use at once. 
The lowest estimate I received was over £150. This was, to my 
mind, too much. I therefore bought a dynamo, lead, lamps, 
&c., at various places, and put it in myself, following directions 
I obtained from several books on the subject. It cost me £41 
complete, with driving-power and everything. It is now running, 
and has been running for eight months, with complete success, 
and has cost me 6d. only in repairs during this time. 

If Companies would charge reasonable sums, I am sure they 
would soon have more work on hand than they could do.—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. B. 
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A CORRECTION. 
(To THe Epitor or THE “ SpecTATOR.”’ | 
Srr,—In the Spectator of September 19th you quote from Mr. 
Macgregor’s poems about Brazil the expression, “ God-feeding 
cacao plants,” which you think unintelligible. It is an allusion 
to the name Theobroma—drink for the Gods—which Linnzeus 
gave to the cacao plant as a memorial of his own liking for 
cacao, or perhaps, chocolate. This saves the expression from 
being nonsense, but leaves it nearer prose than ever.—I am, Sir, 


&e., J.J. M. 





A TRANSLATION FROM VICTOR HUGO. 
(To Tur Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—The translator of Victor Hugo’s beautiful verse, in your 
issue of September 19th, scarcely respects his original text suffi- 
ciently. I venture to offer something which is at least closer :— 
Human Lire. 
Let us be like the bird, one instant lighted 
Upon a twig that swings ; 
He feels it yield, but sings on, unaffrighted, 
Kuowing he has his wings. 


—I an, Sir, &c., Epwin ARNoLp. 








POETRY. 
ees 
VICTOR HUGO’S VERSE. 
Soyons comme l’oiseau posé pour un instant 
Sur des rameaux trop fréles ; 
Qui sent trembler la branche, mais qui chant pourtant, 
Sachant qu’il a des ailes. Victor Hueo, 





Br like the bird, which on frail branches balanced 
A moment sits and sings ; 

He feels them tremble, but he sings unshaken, 
Knowing that he has wings. 


BOOKS. 
aes 
WHY FRANCE CANNOT COLONISE.* 

“Tus is all very well, gentlemen,” said Napoleon to his Generals, 
after the crowning victory of Austerlitz, “ but it is not enough. 
We must have ships, Colonies, and commerce.” A few weeks 
previously, though he knew it not—for news travelled slowly in 
those days—the French and Spanish Fleets had been destroyed 
in Trafalgar Bay; and until the war ended, ten years later, 
France possessed neither Colonies nor commerce, and the few 
ships that remained to her were unable to keep the sea. Yet 
Napoleon hoped on, and during the remainder of his reign his 
dominating wish was the destruction of England’s maritime 
supremacy, and the re-conquest of the over-sea possessions which 
he had lost. In every treaty he made with his Continental allies, 
and erstwhile foes, the first stipulation was always the boycotting 
of British merchandise. Non-acceptance of this condition was 
regarded as a casus belli; and the chief, if not the sole, cause 
of the invasion of Russia and the campaign of Moscow was 
the Czar’s refusal to exclude English ships from his har- 
bours and English goods from his markets. How utterly 
this policy failed, and to what terrible disasters it led, are 
known to every student of modern history. But French- 
men have been slow to read aright the lessons they teach; nearly 
every Government which has ruled in France this century has 
continued with more or less energy the Colonial policy of the First 
Napoleon; and there can be little question that, in this regard 
at least, he acted in strict accordance with the wishes of his 
country and the ideas of his time. So far as France is concerned, 
it might almost be said of all time--for the statesmen of the 
Third Republic seem as firmly convinced as any of their 
predecessors—that ships, Colonies, and commerce are essential to 
a nation’s greatness, and that if Colonies are only planted in 
sufficient profusion, the rest will follow. 

But there are signs that this folly is passing away. M. Ferry’s 
policy has proved a costly fiasco; and in a series of excellent letters, 
lately contributed to the Voltaire, and now published in volume 
form by Reinwald, M. Ives Gayot has laid before his country- 
men facts and considerations whereby they may judge how far 
past experience warrants the expectation that recent Colonial 





enterprises are likely to produce any adequate return; whether, | 





* Lettres sur la Polit'que Coloniale. Par Ives Guyot. Paris: C. Reinwald. 





Stn 
indeed, the game of Colonial extension is ever, in any circum 


stances, worth the candle. So far at least as France jg 
concerned, the craving for extra-European possessions jg the 
utterest folly, for if they serve not as outlets for emigration, 
these possessions are worse than worthless; and owing to the 
sparseness of the home population, the slow rate of its increase 
obligatory military service, the law of equal inheritance, ona 
other causes, the French do not emigrate, or if they do, they 
settle neither in Algeria nor Annam, but in La Plata ang the 
United States. Save Algeria and New Caledonia, moreoyor 
France has not a single Colony with a healthy climate, or whess 
Frenchmen can increase and multiply. New Caledonia 
dubbed by a Jingo journalist of very lively imagination the 
French Australia, has an area of 1,600,000 hectares, and jg 
therefore about equal in size to three French Departments, a 
population of 2,500 civilians (inclusive of foreigners), 1,049 
Government employés, some 10,000 convicts, and perhaps 30,00 
aborigines. If there were no other reason, the fact of New 
Caledonia being a penal settlement would be sufficient to account 
for its failure as a Colony. 


Now let us turn to Algeria. The first unfavourable featura 
we have to note is that, albeit the climate of North Africa suits 
Spaniards and Portuguese, Jews and Maltese, well enough, it 
does not seem to agree with Frenchmen. While the home 
mortality is at the rate of 22 per thousand, the Algerian rate jg 
29 per thousand ; and though the birth-rate is somewhat higher 
than in France, the increase is more than balanced by an infant 
mortality nearly twice as great as that which obtains at home, 
It is significant, too, that whereas the birth-rate among French 
colonists is 33°3 per thousand, it is 39 among the Spaniards, 
and 53 among the Jews. Maltese and Italian settlers also show 
in this respect greater vitality than the French. According to 
the census of 1881, the total French population of the Colony 
amounted to 233,900 individuals. But of these, 41,626 belonged 
to the army (which often reaches a total of 50,000 men), navy, 
gendarmerie, and police, and cannot, therefore, be classed as 
colonists, or even as permanent residents. If we would get 
at the number of what M. Ives Guyot calls “ spontaneous emi- 
grants,” we must deduct further all State functionaries, together 
with their families (35,113), Government pensioners (7,465), and 
railway employés (16,260), who, as the railways are owned and 
worked by the State, are as much public servants as the others, 
In addition to these 60,000, who are directly dependent on the 
State, there are some 30,000 persons that, either as army- 
furnishers, contractors, or traders, are sustained by the services, 
and, therefore, indirectly subsidised by the nation. If the army 
of 50,000 men were withdrawn, says M. Guyot, one-half of the 
café and hotel-keepers, numbering with their families 29,509 
individuals, would incontinently disappear. The number of 
spontaneous colonists he puts at 100,000, of whom, perhaps, 
25,000 are producers, the remainder being women and children, 
Hence, all the good that France gets from her greatest 
dependency must be the work of these 25,000 adult men. That 
they may work in safety, France guards each of them with two 
soldiers, and for their further comfort and security maintains a 
small army of gendarmes and police, also a host of civil employés, 
at a cost to French taxpayers of more than two millions sterling 
a year, to say nothing of the interest on the cost of the conquest, 
and the vast outlay which that untoward event has entailed, 
The fact that there are nearly 200,000 Spanish, Maltese, and 
other foreign settlers in the country does not mend matters in 
the least. ‘The French are a generous nation; but they do not 
maintain an expensive Colony for the benefit of the subjects of 
the Queen of England and the King of Spain. As touching the 
gain for which all this expense is incurred, it must needs be 
derived from trade. Other source there is none. In 1882, 
which may be taken as an average year, the exports of France 
to Algeria made a total of £6,600,000. Assuming the profit on 
this amount to be at the rate of 25 per cent., which 
is a very large assumption, the annual gain may be put at 
£1,650,000, which, there being upwards of two millions on 
the other side of the account, leaves an apparent money loss 
of some £500,000. In reality, however, the loss is far heavier; 
for if the 50,000 soldiers, all men in the prime of life, were at 
home, there would be added at least a million a year to the 
consuming and producing capacity of the mother-country. M. 
Guyot estimates that, one way and another, France has wasted 
on her Algerian Colony a sum equal to two hundred millions 
sterling. Her exports to all her remaining Colonies put together 
are under three millions, and with several of them her trade does 
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not exceed that of other countries. In 1882, for instance (the 
last year for which the returns have been published), French 
exports to Cochin China amounted to slightly over seven million 
francs, those of other countries (principally England) to sixty- 
nine millions; and although this is the most prosperous of 
French Colonies, the mother-country has to make good a 
deficit in its budget amounting to three million francs. None 
of France’s Colonies, in fact, pay their way, and the trade she 
does with them is insignificant. ‘“ When we sell for one franc 
to our Colonies,” says M. Guyot, “we sell for fifteen francs to 
our foreign customers; when we sell for one franc to our Colo- 
nies, we sell for five francs to England; when we sell for one 
franc to our Colonies, we sell for more than two francs to little 
Belgium; when we sell for one france to our Colonies, we sell 
more to Switzerland.” The normal expenditure on the Colonies, 
exclusive of Algeria, and leaving out of the reckoning the cost 
of the Colonial army (marine artillery and infantry) of 26,000 
men, is sixty million francs a year. The total of French exports 
(again excluding Algeria) is sixty-eight millions ! 

It is extraordinary that, with these facts before them, French 
Governments should be under any illusion as to the value of 
Colonial possessions, and, above all, that they should seek to 
extend them at the cost of much treasure and many lives in 
regions where, owing to climatic conditions, Frenchmen are 
hardly able to live, much less to work. But similar illusions 
prevail amongst ourselves. It is only the other day that a 
powerful party were advocating the conquest of the Soudan,— 
the same party which would have us oppose Russian conquests 
in Asia and forbid German acquisition in Africa. These people 
seem to think that additions of territory, whether they be 
situated in the frigid or the torrid zone, whether they be peopled 
with savages or not peopled at all, increase a country’s resources 
and reinforce its military strength. So far as France is con- 
cerned, the reverse is the case. If she were to abandon every 
Colony she possesses, she would be stronger every way, and 
in the event of war with a Maritime Power, far less vulner- 
able. It does not lie in an Englishman’s mouth to re- 
proach any country with greed of territory; we have 
been annexing for ages, and still go on. We only say that 
France has made the mistake of supposing that, provided 
you only get Colonies, commerce will follow. Because 
England has a great trade and great possessions, it is erro- 
neously thought that the one is the corollary of the other. 
Nothing of the sort. We have a great trade because we produce 
more largely and more cheaply than other countries. Trade 
follows the flag only when the flag fiies over good bargains. 
The most loyal of our Australian fellow-subjects will not pay a 
farthing a yard more for woollens merely because they are 
of English make; and the most patriotic of their womankind 
would refuse to buy a Manchester print if they could get a 
prettier one at the same price from Roubaix or Mihlhansen. 

Another mistake of the French is in thinking that Colonies 
can be made. ‘They must grow ju.. as European nations have 
grown, just as the United States and Australia have grown; 
and when once they are able to walk alone, the less they are 
meddled with the better. The strongest of our Colonies are pre- 
cisely those which are so merely in name. Our relations with 
the United States and Canada differ solely in this,—that whereas 
the former elect their own Chief Magistrate, the Canadians let 
theirs be nominated by our Queen. ‘There are hardly any of our 
Colonies (as distinguished from military stations and trading 
ports) that, if left to themselves to-morrow, would not go on 
pretty much as if nothing had happened. ‘There is not a single 
French Colony which, if the troops and Government employés 
were withdrawn, would not straightway collapse. 

MR. CLODD ON MYTHS AND DREAMS.* 
“Tne main design of this book,” says Mr. Clodd in his opening 
chapter, “is to show that in what is for convenience called inyth 
lie the germs of philosophy, theology, and science, the begin- 
nings of all knowledge that man has attained or ever will attain, 
and, therefore, that in myth we have his serious endeavour to 
interpret the meaning of his surroundings and of his own actions 
and feelings.” T’o the latter part of this proposition no excep- 
tion can be taken; the remainder will not be accepted in most 
quarters without certain qualifications, to which, however, for 
present purposes, no further reference is needed. Inthe remarks 
that follow no attempt will be made to travel out of the lines of 
the evolutionary theory. 





On his own theory Mr. Clodd’s account of the genesis of 

myth is hardly satisfactory. He finds in it an “ endeavour 

to interpret” man’s surroundings; but adds that “ myth was 

the product of man’s emotion and imagination,” and that “ man 

wondered before he reasoned.” Interpretation, however, is 

purely an intellectual operation, though emotion may influence 
it, and wonder implies perception and comparison. Animals 

are startled, but do not wonder; neither do children, until their 
reasoning powers begin to come into play. The genesis of myth 

was, in fact, contemporaneous with the genesis of language. When 
vocal sounds expressive of states of feeling became differentiated 
into articulate sounds used for the purpose of naming, the 
passage was effected from the anthropoid to the human stage, 
and the feeling of curiosity, which animals and human infants 
alike lack, was ushered into existence. It was at this point 
in the evolutionary course that the best intellects of early 
humanity first sought to explain—that is, to bring within their 
experiences—the phenomena of what the Chinese aptly term 
the Trinity of Forces—Heaven, Earth, and Man. Of really 
“primitive” myth we have no knowledge. The myths that 
have come down to us are very far from being in their primitive 
stage; around the simple impressions which formed their 
original nucleus have concreted the confused misreadings of 
man and nature into which imperfect humanity is ever 
liable to fall. Nor is this all. Tradition has obscured and dis- 
torted the initial features of legends which literary invention, 
even long before the art of recording thought was known, had 
variously added to and embellished. Lastly, travellers who 
have recorded the myths of unlettered peoples are too often un- 
skilled in the very difficult art of deciphering savage thought. 
The final outcome is a confused travesty, in which the stages of 
the myth’s evolution are but rarely traceable with any certainty. 
All that can be done is to eliminate the consciously brutal and 
grotesque, and consider the residuum as containing the result 
of the workings of human intellectual curiosity within the 
narrow area of primitive experiences. 


These experiences, however, were not the experiences of child- 
like men. The analogy so often drawn between the mental 
attitude of the savage and the nature of the child is a tempting 
one enough, but will not bear examination. The savage has 
none of the knowledge that is strained through books, and, there- 
fore, few definite general conceptions; but he is by no means 
wholly wanting in these, and the sum of his practical experi- 
ences of men and things is very far from being inconsiderable. 
The more we know of savages, the less savage we find them, the 
less removed from ourselves. ‘Their relation to civilisation 
resembles that of a child to an adult; but only in respect of their 
acquirements, not in respect of their powers, and in respect 
of such acquirements alone as are possible with the aid of 
recorded thought and not otherwise. What mere increase of 
knowledge may effect is well seen in the case of the Japanese, who, 
after remaining almost stationary during many centuries, have 
needed only some quarter of a century’s contact with Western 
civilisation to be able to produce adepts in the “ new learning.” 
The fact is, whatever may have been the mental condition of 
the primitive human being during the long interval that elapsed 
between the close of the simian and the dawn of the stone age, 
his palwolithic posterity needed only the means of preserving 
knowledge to develop the germs of civilisation they had somehow 
evolved without them. Forages before the stone age began there 
had been nothing simian about humanity. Mr. Tylor states that 
the Australian and Brazilian savage—(almost the lowest known) 
—‘has already attained to rudimentary stages in many of the 
characteristic functions of civilised life.” And there is reason 
to believe that palwolithic man in Western Europe was at least 
the equal of the Brazilian or Australian aboriginal of the present 
day. Nor is it safe to judge of the intellectual condition of a 
race merely from a consideration of their works, or even of their 
modes of life. The Australian is quite susceptible of civilised 
education. An immense step in advance is sometimes rendered 
possible by the discovery of some simple mechanical contrivance, 
—as, for instance, that of the printing-press. The New Zealanders 
had no knowledge of the potter’s art nor of the use of the spindle 
to aid in the process of hand-spinning; but they were very far 
indeed from being mere savages. Hence Mr. Clodd seems 
to be a little hard upon our palwolithic ancestors in calling 
them ‘nameless savages,” and refusing to credit them 
with any share in the creation of myths. There is no 
positive evidence to sustain the charge, and craniological 
science is distinctly favourable to the men of the stone age. 





* Myths and Dreams. By Edward Clodd, London: Chatto and Windus. 1885, 
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Dr. Thurnam found their skulls (in Britain) to have,an average 
capacity of 99 cubic inches—(the most capacious European skull 
ever measured is said by Mr. Clodd, quoting Professor Huxley, 
to have cubel 114 cubic inches)—and the late Professor 
Rolleston has stated (“ Journal, Anthropological Institute,” Vol. 
VL.) that the largest prehistoric skull he had been able to cube 
was from the stone-age excavations at Cissbury. No doubt the 
older skulls are difficult to cube satisfactorily ; but such evidence 
as there is does not appear to give any distinct superiority to 
the crania of the bronze period, or even to those of modern eras- 
Nor was prognathism a characteristic either of the bronze or of 
the stone-age folk; and we may be sure that the enormous time 
it must have required to replace the hairy simian body by the 
nude trunk and limbs of man was not so misused by Nature 
that a like advance did not occur in his intellect. Mr. 
Clodd devotes the latter half of his book to proving that 
dreams played the principal part in the creation of the conception 
‘of the supernatural in the mind of primitive man. But dreams 
alone could not do this in the case of man any more than in the 
case of animals. According to the evolutionary theory, the 
notion of the supernatural must have been of later date in its 
origin than the intellectual faculty of naming, later even than 
man’s conception of causality. Indeed, on that theory the idea 
of the supernatural must be regarded as an incident of early 
civilisation; to the genuine savage the supernatural is the 
natural. The two principal phenomena concerned in the genesis 
of the idea would be the phenomenon of death—the loss of force 
without loss of substance; and the phenomenon of wind—the 
presence of force without apparent substance. Hence one of the 
earliest abstractions would be that of immaterial power. In 
man the breath would be the outward and visible sign of this 
immaterial energy; and in many languages breath and soul were 
originally denoted by the same word. 

Evolution must not be pushed too far, beyond the possibility 
of verification. Mind is at least as different from life as life is 
from chemistry, as chemistry is from mere molecular aggrega- 
tion. We cannot define it, assign its origin, or trace the develop- 
ment of its simple faculties. It is a whole, not an aggregate 
of parts, acting through an organism consisting of parts. 
Hence we are unable to agree with Professor Huxley, 
quoted by Mr. Clodd as asserting that “as there is an anatomy 
of the body so there is an anatomy of the mind.” There is no mor- 
phology of the latter in any sense analogous to that in which there 
isa morphology of the former. One mind may possibly lie at the 
back of all life, manifesting itself differently through different 
developments of the nervous system. This is,at least, asreasonable 
a theory as the one Mr. Clodd seems to prefer of human anto- 

natism, which is simply inconceivable, for it would explain the 
genius of Shakespeare as the direct product of the bread and 
beef he sustained himself upon, or as the one the late W. K. 
Clifford invented, of a mind-stuff inherent in stocks aud 
stones, which is a mere valueless assumption, based on 
no facts, and capable of no verification. Mr. Clodd’s 
book, however, if insufficient in its theories, is an admir- 
able presentment of so-called “advanced” views in one 
of the most important and interesting divisions of the 
history of human culture, and well repays perusal. The chapter 
on the solar theory of myth is, in particular, written with great 
fulness of knowledge, and gives additional force to the blows 
already dealt it by Mr. Andrew Lang. Like Mr. Lang, Mr. Clodd 
is hard upon the philologists, who perhaps deserve many of the 
knocks they are getting; but philology, nevertheless, has more 
to do both with the genesis and shaping of myths than either 
Mr. Lang cr Mr. Clodd seem disposed to admit. 





LORD HOBART.* 


Tue general feeling, we suspect, among readers of these volumes 
will be that Lady Hobart has not gone quite the right way to 
work in perpetuating the memory of her husband, whom she 
assisted so loyally in his public work, more especially in’ India. 
{t will be said that she has put the cart before the horse, that 
she ought to have given us a good deal more about Lord Hobart 
and a good deal less of him, that she should have devoted more 
pains to her biographical sketch and less to the unearthing and 
republication of old magazine essays on scenery, literature, 
finance, and politics. Who cares to know now what Lord 
Hobart thought of Loch Lomond, or Miss Austen, or Vanity 





* Essays and Miscellaneous Writings of Vere Henry, Lord Hobart, with a 





Fair, or even of Capital Punishment or the ‘ Alabama’ claims? 
But although this feeling may be a general one, we question if 
it ought to be approved of or encouraged, or if it indicates the 
proper attitude to adopt towards the life and work of sucha 
man as Lord Hobart. It is rather a tribute to the impatient 
thirst for novelty and impressionism which is unquestionably 
one of the marks, but not one of the best marks, of our time, 
Lord Hobart was certainly not au impressionist in life, literature, 
or politics. He was essentially a man of scholarly tastes and of cos. 
mopoclit in ideas—probably he would have wished to be styled an 
Internationalist, as he himself styled Cobden—who endeavoured 
to apply these ideas to the circumstances in which he found 
himself. The spirit of cosmopolitanism is fatal to impres. 
sionism; and it was no wonder that the people (the Anglo. 
Indian people, that is to say) of Madras voted him “ dull and 
incapable,” when he made his first appearance among them ag 
Governor, and resented as an evidence of a doctrinaire mind his 
proposal to devote to education money raised by local taxation 
for roads. But just as his amiability, industry, and sincere 
love of justice and toleration rendered him popular in Madras 
before his premature death of typhoid-fever in 1875, his fair. 
mindedness and Wordsworthian love of Nature prevented him 
from developing into a prig. Lord Hobart, indeed, recalls a 
remark of his own in his interesting, if not profound, “ Chapter 
on the Sea.” “ For myself,” he says, “I feel respecting the sea 
as a man does about some specially delightful person, by whose 
side he has sat at one of our much-abused English dinner-parties 
(at which, stiff and solemn as they are, or are said to be, you 
may, nevertheless, if you are lucky in your neighbour, pass an 
hour or two with considerable satisfaction), whose charms of 
face, of manners, and of mind he learns quite as much as, but 
no more than, the reserve of passing acquaintance will admit 
of his attempting to learn, but enough to send him home with 
a kind of half-unconscious feeling that there would be both 
pleasure and profit in making such a character the study 
of a life.” But to make a study of such a character 
as that of Lord Hobart, one must have a great deal from 
as well as of him; one must meet “a specially delightful 
person” at more than one dinner-party before one can under- 
stand or appreciate him. We caunot regret, therefore, that 
Lady Hobart has republished so many of her husband’s papers 
on essentially ephemeral subjects; all but one or two, which 
are descriptive of scenery, are necessary to a thorough 
comprehension of the man. Nor is that all. Lord Hobart 
was not “a man of to-morrow” among either thinkers or 
politicians ; yet essentially, and.in virtue of sheer reflectiveness 
and openness to new ideas, he was “a man of the afternoon.” 
Whoever wishes to learn what was thought by “men cf the after- 
noon” during such different controversies as those raised by the 
“No-Popery ” and “ Essays-and-Reviews ” agitations, the Free- 
trade movement, and the American Civil War, would do well to 
read what Lord Hobart says in his essays, and letters both 
public and private. 

A few words will suffice both for the manner ia which Lady 
Hobart has discharged her task as editor and biographer, and 
for the main facts of her husband’s career, ‘The tone of Lady 
Hobart’s narrative is quite unexceptionable; the only fault to 
be found with her sketch is that it is too short, and that itis not 
sufficieatly detailed. But, in truth, no life could well have been 
less eventful than Vere Hobart’s. He was born with all the 
instincts of the administrator and the publicist, and from an 
early period was immersed in work which left leisure for in- 
tellectual pleasures only. The eldest son of the Rev. Augustus 
Hobart, the present Earl of Buckinghamshire, and a descendant 
of John Hampden, he was born December 8th, 1818. Atan early 
age, and while his father was Vicar of Walton, near Loughborough, 
in Leicestershire, he was sent to Cheam School. ‘I'he record of 
his Cheam days is most notable for the more than respectable 
verses which he contributed to the School Magazine, and speci- 
mens of which on such widely different subjects as “The 
Butterfly,” “ Haunibal on his Recall from Italy,” “ Coriolanus 
to Aufidius,” “Rienzi,” and “ Arabia,” are given by Lady 
Hobart. When a little over eighteen he went to Oxford, 
obtaining an open scholarship at Trinity College. Leaving 
College with a second-class, he went to London; and the late 
Lord Ripon, then President of the Board of Trade, gave him a 
clerkship in that office in 1810. Two years later he accompanied 
Sir Henry Ellis as his secretary on a diplomatic mission to the 
Emperor of Brazil, but returned in a comparatively short time 





Biographical Sketch. Edited by Mary, Lady Hobart. In 2 vols. London: 
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to his post in London, where he lived very quietly and economi- 
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cally, although he managed to pay off some debts he had con- 
tracted at Oxford. He seems to have. rapidly adopted Liberal 
opinions both in politics and theology. Although his father 
was a Protectionist, he became a Free-trader, and “ the first 
trace of any political writing is to be found in a little book of 
essays on Free-trade written by himself and two friends.” In 
1849 his father became Earl of Buckinghamshire, and he himself 
Lord Hobart. A considerable portion of Lady Hobart’s sketch 
after this date consists of extracts from papers on such subjects 
as the No-Popery agitation and the Irish difficulties of the 
period, and of quotations from letters describing localities in 
which Hobart spent holidays. On the verge of forty the heats 
and the hopes of youth are generally moderated, and we find him 
writing on March 24th, 1857 :— 

“I do not expect to rise, because I have no steady ambition. I 
really think (modestly enongh) that I have talents which would carry 
me a good way—if I had the faculty of which I speak—but I have 
not and never had it. The truth is, I do not care to rise, or perhaps 
I should say I care very little aboutit...... I fear my chance of 
an appointment is now very small. You see I am most unfortunately 
placed just between the two parties, so that neither looks favourably 
upon me.” 

We also learn from Lady Hobart that her husband’s “ private 
circumstances prevented him from going into Parliament; this 
impossibility was made doubly trying by the keen interest which 
he took in politics. He occasionally wrote, but his writing was 
always the result of a strong interest in the subject.” One of 
the best of his pamphlets, on the “Law of Partnership 
Liability,” was written in 1853. Hobart took a strong view in 
regard to the Crimean War, which he regarded as “‘stupid, brutal, 
useless,” and did his best to influence Mr. Gladstone and (through 
thecolumns of the 7'imes) the British public. In 1861, the Foreign 
Office applied to the Board of Trade for some one capable of 
investigating into the condition of the Turkish finances, and 
of advising some system for their better administration. The 
Mission was offered to and accepted by Lord Hobart. His Mission 
ended—as, of course, it was bound to do—in failure, so far as 
ending or mending financial anarchy in Constantinople was con- 
cerned. Speaking of the Turks individually, we find him 
saying :— 

“T like them much, and find, as usual, that, in hating and despising 
the Turks, as we Britons do, we have only given another instance of 
our folly and valgarity. But I don’t think they are the least fit for 
the government of a great, unwieldy, heterogeneous empire.’’ 

In 1863 Hobart was able to retire from the Board of Trade on 
a pension. He spent a winter in Italy, and on returning to 
England, wrote a series of political essays. Subsequently he 
went a second time to Constantinople, as Director-General of 
the Ottoman Bank. Finally, in 1872, the Duke of Argyll, then 
Secretary for India, offered him the Governorship of Madras. 
There he laboured strenuously for three years, falling a victim 
to typhoid fever in 1875. He had succeeded before he died in 
obtaining from the general Government of India their sanction 
to‘an artificial harbour for the roadstead of Madras, and to a 
great scheme of sanitation for the city. After his death, a well- 
informed writer said :— 

“Tho natives, indeed, always liked him, both Mussulman and 
Hindoo. He found the Mahommedans in a very depressed condition, 
sinking in the social scale, and neglecting education and the means 
of rising. But he had lived in Constantinople, knew and valued a good 
Mussulman; and without anything but the power of sympathy, put heart 
into the whole community, and bid them look up. The Hindoos from 
the first were imbued with the sense that they should receive equal 
justice at his hands, socially and politically. He devised measures 
for bringing about a social fusion of the Europeans and natives, who 
otherwise are as oil and vinegar.” 

The second of Lady Hobart’s volumes consists of his political 
essays on such subjects as Parliamentary Reform, blockade, the 
Bank Charter Act of 1844, bribery at clections, and the mission 
of Cobden, and of letters and minutes on Indian subjects, of which 
last it is only necessary to say that they seem to indicate that 
had Lord Hobart lived he would have developed into an Indian 
statesman of the type of Mounstuart Elphinstone. The poli- 
tical essays must, in fairness to their author, be read from the 
standpoint of the periods at which they were written, not to 
speak of the keen controversies to which they were contribu- 
tions. ,Though not as a rule brilliant, and sometimes a little 
diffuse, they are uniformly flowing and judicious, and give the 
notion of being the products of a mind at once full and scrupu- 
lously fair. In her first volume Lady Hobart reproduces, chiefly 
from Fraser’s Magazine, certain of Lord Hobart’s lighter essays, 
ou his travels in Scotland, Italy, and elsewhere, “ Modern English 
Literature,” a “ Chapter on the Sea,” and “Points of View.” 





In the more expressly “ graphic ” papers, there is little more than 
enthusiasm pleasantly expressed, and there is not much of the 
nature of originality in Lord Hobart’s views of English litera- 
ture. In ‘“ Points of View” there occurs this passage, which 
is exceptionally pointed, and besides helps us to understand the 
author :— 

“Tf you will consider rightly, you will find that all the great im- 
moralities and vices—avarice, ambition, licentiousness, envy, malice, 
hatred, and the rest—are the result of the particular view which 
their victims take of life and all that appertaius to it; and that if 
you wish to change a man’s character, you must change his point of 
view. This, it will perhaps be said, is confounding moral with in- 
tellectual truth. No; for the difficulty which there will be in indacing 
a man to change his point of view is in proportion to the degree of 
moral degradation into which he has fallen. The Greek word for 
repentance is «éravo.a, which expresses an intellectual process,—a 
change in a man’s understanding rather than in his heart; but it is 
upon the state of his heart, nevertheless, that his capacity for neravoeiy 
depends.” 

Lord Hobart was an agreeable letter-writer, and must have 
had a good, though not perhaps keen, insight into character. 
Thus :— 

“The man who can’t admire Scott [by the way, Hobart says also, 

‘ How can any one dislike Scott and live ?’] can’t admire Homer; and 
I could well fancy Disraeli would do neither. He is a man of great 
but sophisticated genius. ..... I am afraid he is a charlatan in 
every sense of the word. He has, however, one quality which I 
rather admire (perhaps because I have it not myself),—faith in the 
pleasure and profit of distinction, and power and courage to work 
for it.” 
Hobart’s views upon lady novelists are rather peculiar. In his 
essay on ‘“‘ Modern English Literature” he says “ Miss Austen 
writes in plain, quiet, harmonious English the dullest stories 
that ever were conceived,” and “ Wuthering Heights, considering 
its authorship, I look upon as the greatest intellectual prodigy 
that the world has seen.’’ Of George Eliot he says in his 
Letters, “‘I have been reading Felix Holt, and do not think it good. 
T am certain that lady is greatly overrated. ..... Ido not at all 
believe Palgrave wrote Ecce Homo. I should fancy Miss Evans 
might have written it, but the style is too good for her.” Probably 
there could not be produced a more delicious example of hope- 
lessly incorrect criticism than this last sentence. 





AN ITALIAN NOVEL.* 

Daniele Cortis is a work which has attracted a good deal of 
attention in Italy, and one which should have a great interest 
also for English readers, not only from the intrinsic power and 
ability of the writing, but also from the picture it presents to 
us of a life and society which are not ours, and a political world 
with which we are not conversant. It is always interesting to 
get any insight into the inner workings of the political life of a 
foreign country, and this is for many reasons especially the case 
with Italy. In a nation so newly constituted, where there is no 
earlier system of government to form the groundwork of future 
legislation, the statesman finds himself suddenly confronted 
with great social and political problems requiring immediate 
solution, which in other nations have either been solved already, 
or, at any rate, examined and discussed. Of course, the simplest 
way of settling affairs is to clear away and destroy every- 
thing you can, and pass on the work of building up again 
to the next generation, as has been done to a great 
extent, and repeatedly, in France. He who attempts to 
stem the flood, if he is powerful enough, becomes a tyrant, and, 
if not so, is howled at as a reactionary and absolutist for his 
pains. Such a man is Daniele Cortis, the hero of the book 
before us, whom we venture to think anew as wellas a striking 
and powerful picture of a patriotic Italian politician of modern 
days. 

High-minded and disinterested in his patriotism, proudly con- 
scious of his own powers—(“I have not,” he says, “the hypo- 
critical vanity of modesty ”),—and contemptuous of adverse 
criticism, Daniele Cortis is the very type of the politician who 
enters public life, not as a profession nor with the idea of 
personal advancement, but convinced that it is his duty, that 
his abilities can be of service to his country, and that he has no 
right to withhold them. Such a man is in no way prepared to 
allow others to dictate to him the line of policy which he is to 
pursue. We find him at the beginning engrossed in his election, 
eager for success, but haughtily informing the political associa- 
tions who interview him that he will be glad of their support, 
but will not bate one jot or tittle of his views to gain it. In 
the midst of the election struggle a private letter of his is 





* Daniele Cortis: Romanzo, By Antonio Fogazzaro. Torino: F, Casanova, 1885, 
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published containing statements too Conservative and too 
Catholic for the majority of the electors. In this letter he 
lays particular stress on his Catholicism and his belief in 
“that progressive development of Christian civilisation in which 
the Count di Cavour believed.” The union—or rather, the 
independent co-existence and co-operation—of Free Church and 
Free State was, as is well known, the favourite project of that 
Cavour whom priests denounced as an atheist and reformers 
applauded as the destroyer of the Church; and to follow in the 
steps of the great Italian statesman—to cavoureggiare, as his 
countrymen, those inimitable coiners of words, would call it—is 
indeed the ideal of our politician. His committee, however, 
protest, not unnaturally, that “our electors are by no means so 
many Cavours. They do not understand. ‘They see the 
words ‘Catholic,’ ‘Christian civilisation,’’? and the candi- 
date is at once put down as a clericale. The speech of 
explanation in reply to these criticisms is so interesting 
in its display of contemporary Italian thought of the most 
elevated kind, that we cannot help giving some extracts from it; 
while some of its ideas may be worthy of consideration even in 
England, when we remember that Cortis is speaking, on the eve 
of a great extension of the franchise (that of 1882). It is mere 
madness, he says, to think that the country is going to ruin 
because a large body of new electors are coming in; but, on the 
other hand,— 

“Tt is madness not to acknowledge that there will be made, not a 
leap in the dark, but a long step forward in the clear and destined 
path of Democratic evolution, and that the multitudes of new electors 
will be disposed to procure themselves a direct advantage with the 
’ share they have in the Government, to promote a legislative activity 
of an exaggerated and imprudent type for their own exclusive benefit. 
I do not feel for this reason, gentlemen, a vain and puerile fear. I 
believe that in this Democratic ferment there is some leaven taken 
from Christianity. I see in my mind a bright and possible ideal of a 
Christian Democracy, far different from that despotism of egotistical 
majorities, greedy of enjoyment, which threatens modern liberties. 
+ +...» When people speak to me of a new party whose ideal would 
be simply to preserve political and social orders as they exist to-day, 
I say that this is not enough, that this ideal lacks grandeur and 
vitality. The country, gentlemen, cannot be preserved like an old 
fixed monument, by surrounding it with poles and props. The country 
is a living being, an organism which labours continually and develops 
itself continually ; which preserves itself by reasonable progress, by 
the judicious exercise of all its natural faculties.’ 

The following words will probably be more startling to our 
readers, as boldly declaring the part which the Monarchy itself 
must take in this new ideal Democracy :— 

“T am convinced that if we wish to prepare for the advent of a 

really Liberal Democracy, without any predominating class, we 
require a political power strong enough to govern the country 
according to a pre-established plan, above, and, if it should ever be 
necessary, opposed tothe fluctuations of Parliamentary majorities ; 
we must have Ministers holding the conviction that the Monarchy is 
not an irresponsible nonentity far up among the clouds, that it is not 
a crowned coat of arms on the cover of the constitutional machine, 
but that it is a master-wheel, if I may say so, in that machine, and is 
responsible before God and before history, and that, by a common 
law, it soon becomes spoiled by remaining inactive. Then this strong 
power, sure of plentiful support throughout the country, can and 
must be fearlessly daring, and, giving free scope to all opinions, take 
in hand social questions, and conduct every possible reform with all 
caution, moderation, and firmness.” 
The speaker is, as is apparent, a fervent Monarchist, but is 
so in the highest sense of the word, and with the belief 
that an active Monarchy is a necessity to Italy. Nor have the 
Italian peopleany reason to regard their kings with feelings other 
than those of admiration and affection. Not only from the 
example of the brave and honourable gentleman who at present 
happily occupies the Italian throne, but from his two prede- 
cessors—the ill-starred Carlo Alberto, who almost alone among 
European Sovereigns gave his subjects a freedom that was not 
wrung from him by insurrection, but voluntarily conceded, in 
spite of frowns and threats from powerful neighbours; and 
Victor Emanuel who, ascending the Throne amidst almost 
unparalleled difficulties, could keep steadily along the same 
constitutional path, with Radetzky pressing his forty thousand 
bayonets on him to make him absolute autocrat—the people may 
learn that a Monarchy which lacks the prestige of antiquity to 
raise it altogether above the sphere of politics, may be trusted 
to take a leading part in the defence and extension of their 
liberties. Another description of the duties of royalty, full of 
the same forcible imagery as the last, is put into the mouth of 
Cortis at another place. The Monarchy is not, we are told,— 

“Only capable of giving dances and dinners, carrying love- 
letters for the Parliamentary majority, and adorning our prosaic 
figures with a little chivalrous sentiment. . . . . . I believe it capable 
of something better. I believe it capable of finishing the lesson in 

, 





Italian geography which King Victor Emanuel gave to Europe; [ 
believe it capable, above all, of forming, together with the other 
ecclesiastical monarchy, a policy which will have common-sense and 
stability ; a policy which, without in any degree subordinating the 
State to the Church, will give us strength to astound the world with 
our social reforms.” 
This view of the political life of Italy will probably be new to 
most of our readers, but the political side of the story forms by 
no meansthe principal part of the work. There is besides a pathetic 
love-story, perhaps not of a very original design, but powerfully 
described. Elena, the heroine, has in early life accepted the 
first offer of marriage made to her in order to escape from an 
uncongenial home, and discovers too late that her cousin, 
Daniele Cortis, has been all along the real object of her affection, 
Her husband, the Baron di Santa Giulia, who at first appears 
to be no worse than a rough soldier, wanting in courtesy and 
refinement, but supposed to possess those virtues of honesty and 
sincerity which many people seem to think must necessarily 
be found in company with boorish manners, is gradually 
revealed to be a roué, a confirmed gambler, and is found to have 
embezzled money entrusted to him, to pay his play-debts. The 
growing disgust of Elena for her husband, and the gradual 
development of the unspoken love between her and Cortis, is 
powerfully and delicately drawn. Some readers may think that 
Cortis is even too disinterested and magnanimous in his con- 
duct. He himself agrees to pay the money which is required to 
prevent legal pruceedings being taken against the Baron, and it 
is he, too, who persuades Elena that her duty is to cling to her 
husband, and follow him in the half voluntary, half compulsory 
exile which is the only possible way out of his difficulties. The 
deep religious feeling which animates Cortis comes out strongly 
in his last interview with Elena :— 

“¢T wish to say only one thing to you now,’ continued Cortis; 


and he added in a lower voice, ‘ There is One from whom you should. 


ask counsel before me.’ His voice trembled a little. Elena 
shook her head in silence. He put his lips to her forehead, and said 
softly, ‘Pray.’ She covered her face with her hands.—‘ You know,’ 
she murmured, ‘that I have never been able to pray as you do.’— 
‘Pray now,’ answered Cortis.” 

The other characters are also well drawn, the old Count Lao— 
the hypochondriac uncle, devoted to Daniele and Elena, and 
profoundly contemptuous of the human race in general, and his 
own sister in particular; the frivolous Countess Tarquinia, even 
the somewhat repulsive figure of the Baron himself, are full of 
interest. There is a certain rugged grandeur about the latter, 
especially in his thoughts of suicide, a desperate defiance of 
everything, human and divine, which is powerfully depicted. 
He remembers that a suicide ‘ would have no funeral, would 
not be buried in achurch. So much the better. Neither God 
nor saint had ever helped him.” In the midst of these desperate 
musings the following incident comes quaintly in :— 

‘He entered a small café in the Via delle Muratte, a few steps 
from his house, and knocked hard on the table, as the waiter was 
sleeping with his arms crossed on the bench. There was no one-in 
the little room besides Di Santa Giulia except an old priest with 
face and hands of the colour of wax, who was in the habit of taking 
his chocolate there before midnight. ‘Do you believe, Reverendo,’ 
the Baron asked him abruptly, ‘that there is a future life? 
The old priest looked him in the face and answered calmly, ‘ No, 
Signore.’ Then he unfolded a dark-coloured handkerchief, examined 
it in every part, wiped his mouth with it, folded it up again with great 
care, and, laying it on his knees, said in his soft, quiet voice: ‘I do 
not believe it, I know it.’ No other sound was heard but the noise of 
the waters of Trevi. The Baron drank his glass of liqueur, and went 
out without a word.” 

There are many other points in this story which want of 
space prevents us from indicating. The quiet country life, the 
party at the country-house and their interest in the election, 
all are new to us, and all are vividly put before us. It has 
been said that Italian novels are but poor copies of French 
originals; but such works as Daniele Cortis show us that there 
exists in Italy a native school of literature which is worthy to 
rank with the best productions of other nations. 


WELLHAUSEN ON THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL* 
WE may describe this volume by saying that four-fifths of its 
548 pages are prolegomena, and one-fifth a sketch or summary 
of the History of Israel and of Judaism, constructed from the 
materials which have been provided and arrayed in the pro- 
legomena. It is ingenious, and exhaustive in its learning; but, 
we must add, often tedious and obscure: and we are unable to 





* Pyolegomena to the History of Israel, with a Reprint of the Article ** Israel”? 
from the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” By Julius Wellbausen, Professor of 


Oriental Languages, &c. Translated from the German, with Preface, by 
Professor W. Robertson Smith. Edinturgu: A. and C. Black, 1885. 
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share in the enthusiasm with which Professor Robertson Smith 
regards it, though he tells us that it has already produced a 
profound impression on the scholarship of Europe. 

The methods, and many of the main conclusions, of Professor 
Wellhausen are the same as those of his learned predecessors— 
German and German-minded men—of whom Ewald has hitherto 
peen the highest type. But in one of his results, and that one 
which certainly deserves all the importance which Professor 
Robertson Smith attributes to it, if only it could be established, 
he differs from Ewald and his school, while he formulates more 
completely than had as yet been done, the suppositions and 
assertions of those who had taken the first steps in the road he 
has followed out. This is, “that instead of the whole Penta- 
teuchal law having been given to Israel before the tribes crossed 
the Jordan, that law really grew up little by little from its 
Mosaic germ, and did not attain its present form till the Israelites 
were the captives or the subjects of a foreign Power. This is 
what the new school of Pentateuch criticism undertakes to 
prove.” The two schools, if we may so call them, agree in 
believing that they have by “ victorious analysis” resolved the 
several books of the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua into their 
original elements, and have then reconstructed them in the 
form in which they came from their several authors’ hands. 
But while the older school holds that this Hexateuch 
(as Professor Wellhausen calls it) took its present shape 
before the destruction of Jerusalem,—‘ for,” says Ewald, 
“there is no single indication to lead us to any lower 
antiquity,”—the younger school maintains that that middle 
portion which consists of what is commonly called the Mosaic 
legislation, was elaborated in Babylon during the Exile, and that 
only then, “the Priestly Code, worked into the Pentateuch as 
the standard legislative element in it, became the definite 
‘Mosaic Law.’ As such, it was published and introduced in 
the year 444 B.C., a century after the Exile.” The older, view, 
while handling the documents with a freedom as opposed to old- 
fashioned English criticism as to ecclesiastical orthodoxy, agreed 
with the latter in deriving the national life and history of Israel 
from a law, an ideal standard, set up and embodied from the 
first in institutions of Church and State, and in statutory 
enactments, by Moses. The view of Professor Wellhausen, on 
the other hand, is:—That there was little difference between 
the Israelites before the time of the Monarchy and tke 
other nations around them :—That the people of Israel, 
their God Jehovah, and their practices of sacrifice, worship, 
and religious life were much the same—neither better nor 
worse—than those of the Canaanites and Baal, or Moab and 
Chemosh, with which, indeed, they were interchangeable :—That 
the ark was an idol, though probably in the form of a box; and 
the tabernacle, and the Aaronic priesthood, and all their ritual, 
existed only in the imaginative belief of later times, and was a 
reflection thrown back from the Temple of Solomon and its 
worship :—That certain germs, indeed, there were from a very 
early period, of what eventually became the Cultus of Judaism 
as it existed after the Return from the Exile :—That the history 
of the Kings shows how these germs were gradually developed 
by the prophets ; though a comparison with the writings of the 
prophets shows also that the historical records (the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles), as we have them, have been manipulated 
by the post-exilic editors, so as to give an appearance of these kings 
and prophets possessing and following the guidance of the Mosaic 
law, though, in fact, it did not yet exist.—We know that the form 
of government established at Jerusalem after the Return from the 
Exile was a government by a priesthood—a hierocracy—which 
without forcing details of resemblance, may be compared with 
that of the Papacy as it reigned in Rome and the Roman States. 
Weare now taught that this hierocracy and the elaborate Cultus 
by which it maintained its hold on the people it ruled, was—if 
we may use the phrase-—a purely Darwinian evolution; that it 
was in no substantive manner derived from an ancient Mosaic 
law which was hardly less complete and elaborate than its 
modern successor, though it was never put into practice with 
equal thoroughness; but that this supposed Mosaic law was 
read and written into the original history by its later priestly 
editors.» We think it likely that there are some grains of truth 
in this new mode of dealing with the Hebrew records; and 
whatever is true in it will certainly help us to the better under- 
standing of the history of Israel, and its place in the world- 
But, as Coleridge said he did not believe in ghosts; he had seen 
too many; so we are unable to give our faith to the familiar 
figure of the German Professor, who, by the light of his inner 


“8 apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends ; 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown...... 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 





We do not set the old school against the new one, or raise a special 
and exclusive objection to Professor Wellhausen’s date for the 
so-called Priestly Code, Book of Origins, or Jehovistic Narrative. 
But what can we think of the value of a method of criticism 
which within a few years can arrive with absolute confidence in 
its certainty at such contradictory results as those, for instance, 
of Ewald and of Professor Wellhausen? We cannot but believe 
that this kmd of critical reconstruction of historical documents 
is, for the most part, a projection of the critic’s own imagina- 
tion upon the impenetrable mists of the past. Like the spectre 
of the Brocken, it has all the semblance of reality; but he who 
sees it makes it. The architect who can distinguish a fragment 
of a Saxon ‘arch, a Norman doorway, or a Tudor window ina 
cathedral, is not therefore able to take to pieces the walls in 
which these are discoverable, and then reconstruct the several 
buildings to which they once belonged. And is it not so with 
books which took their present form between two and three 
thousand years ago ? May we not say with Mr. Grote, when 
dealing with a kindred subject in Greek literature :—“ The lesson 
must be learnt, hard and painful though it be, that no imagin- 
able reach of critical acumen will, of itself, enable us to dis- 
criminate fancy from reality, in the absence of a tolerable stock 
of evidence...... Iu truth, our means of knowledge are 
so limited that no man can produce arguments sufliciently 
cogent to contend against opposing pre-conceptions; and it 
creates a painful sentiment of diffidence when we read the 
expressions of equal and absolute persuasion with which the two 
opposite conclusions have been advanced.” 

The details of Professor Wellhausen’s argument are being 
subjected in Germany to an exhaustive examination; and Pro- 
fessor Whitehouse, in the preface to his translation of “ Schrader 
on the Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament” 
(which we hope to notice as it deserves hereafter), points out 
that the Assyrian records are contributing evidence on the 
subject. For ourselves, we cannot think that the history of 
Israel which Professor Wellhausen constructs from his new 
materials is—as on the hypothesis it ought to be—an adequate 
explanation of the prophetical books, of the date of which there 
is no doubt. We are anxious to state Professor Wellhausen’s 
case in his own words, but have found the greatest difficulty in 
choosing a passage which shall be sufficiently intelligible, apart 
from the context. We give the following :— 


“But the defenders of Graf’s [his own in the main] hypothesis do 
not go wo far as to believe that the Israelite cultus entered the world 
of a sudden,—as little by Ezekiel or by Ezra as by Moses,—else why 
should they be accused of Darwinism by Zéckler and Delitazsch ? 
They merely consider that the works of the law were done before the 
law, that there is a difference between traditional usage and formu- 
lated law, and that even where this difference appears to be only in 
form, it yet has a material basis, connected with the centralisation 
of the worship and the hierocracy. Here, also, the important point is 
not the matter, but the spirit which is behind it, and may every- 
where be recognised as the spirit of the age at one period cr another. 
ae alesis All these objections, meanwhile, labour under the same 
defect, namely, that they have out of view that which is the real 
point at issue. The point is not to prove that the Mosaic law was 
not in force in the period before the exile. There are in the Penta- 
teuch three strata of law and three strata of tradition, andthe problem 
is to place them in their true historical order. So far as the Jehovist 
and Deuteronomy are concerned, the problem has found a solution 
which may be said to be accepted universally, and all that remains 
is to apply to the Priestly Code also the procedure by which the suc- 
cession or the date of these two works has been determined, 
that procedure consisting in the comparison of them with the 
ascertained facts of Israelite history. One would imagine that this 
could not be objected to. But objections have been raised ; 
the procedure which, when applied to Deuteronomy, is called 
historico-eritical method, is called, when applied to the Priestly 
Code, construction of history. But history, it is well known, 
has always to be constructed. The order—Priestly Code, Jehovist, 
Deuteronomy—is not a thing banded down by tradition, or 
prescribed by the nature of the case, but a hypothesis as yet only a 
score of years old, or thereby, the reasons for which were somewhat 
incomprehensible, so that people have forgotten them and begun to 
regard the hypothesis as something objective, partaking of the 
character of dogma. The question is whether one constructs well 
orill.....- After laboriously collecting the data offered by the 
historical and prophetical books, we constructed a sketch of the 
Israelite history of worship; we then compared the Pentateuch with 
this sketch, and recognised that one element of the Pentateuch bore 
a definite relation to this phase of the history, and another element 
of the Pentateuch to that phase of it. This is not putting logic in 
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the place of historical investigation. ..... Not everything that 
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I have brought forward in the history of the cultus and the tradition 
is a proof of the hypothesis. There is much that serves merely to 
explain the phenomena at the basis of the hypothesis, and cannot be 
used as proving it...... Almost more important to me than the 
phenomena themselves are the presuppositions which lie behind them.” 
Our readers may say that this passage contradicts the account 
we have given of the book; but we can only reply that as far 
as we can understand the author, the contradiction is in the 
book itself, and that we have not over-stated the arguments and 
conclusions. And as to the quotation we have just given, we 
must demur to the suggestion that Professor WelJhausen pro- 
ceeds by the properly scientific method of starting with an hypo- 
thesis, and then establishing that hypothesis as true and sufficient 
by verification, by showing that it, and it only, explains all the 
facts, and is proved by them. For the flaw in his process is, 
that the facts by which he verifies his hypothesis are themselves 
hypothetical, manufactured for the purpose, and not the actual 
facts by which alone the hypothesis can be really tested. We 
feel the presumption of questioning conclusions supported by 
so much learning, and put forth with an authority not less 
peremptory than the old orthodox authorities which it alto- 
gether sets aside, and to which we ourselves do not implicity 
submit. Butif we cannot take our stand on the old Mumpsimus, 
neither do we therefore accept the new Sumpsimus without 
conditions and reservations. Like King Henry, we think that 
“some may be too stiff in their old Mumpsimus, and others too 
busy and curious in their new Swinpsiinus.” We believe that 
however the books of the Old Testament came into their existing 
- shape, we must take them and read them as we find them, if we 
would rightly understand the history of Israel. They embody 
the spirit, and record the life, of the nation as it was known to, 
and understood by, the nation itself. 
THREE LADIES’ NOVELS.* 
Tue author of The House on the Marsh has undoubtedly 
established her claim to be considered one of the first of the 
school of fiction to which it belongs, and which depends for its 
interest solely on a startling and skilfully worked-up plot. That 
story revealed a fancy which positively revelled in threading 
the mazes of crime, mystery, and detection. But there 
is a great difference between revelling and rioting in 
such plot,—all the difference, in fact, that exists between 
moderation and excess in legitimate art. Such is the difference 
between The House on the Marsh and A Prince of Darkness. It 
was hardly possible not to have a kind of sneaking liking for 
the hero-villain of Miss Warden’s earlier story. He behaved 
very badly to his wife in seeking to kill her by inches; 
and he had, of course, no right to make love as he did to the 
pretty, simple governess. But there was an air of Claude 
Duval about the scoundrel who played the réles of country 
gentleman, philanthropist, robber of country-houses, and 
skilled musician; and there was genuine humour in the fictions 
he palmed off on the poor governess. But Louis de Breteuil, 
alias Mr. Beresford, alias the Honourable Mr. Corrie, who, in 
A Prince of Darkness, takes the place of Mr. Rayner in The 
House on the Marsh, has none of the pseudo-virtues or even of 
the “ redeeming ”’ vices of his predecessor. He is nothing but a 
selfish, sensual brute, saved only by his ingenuity from being 
commonplace. He commits murder after murder simply to 
obtain money. If Mr. Rayner is a Claude Duval, De Breteuil is 
a Bill Sikes in broadcloth. Here is a glimpse of him when he 
is brought face to face with the woman whose life he has 
done his worst to spoil, and who pitilessly hunts him down. 
* Glaring at her out of the darkness, with livid face and burn- 
ing eyes, his blue lips shaking with diabolical anger, and his 
white teeth shining like those of a beast of prey, was Louis de 
Breteuil. Branded with every foulest crime, bearing on his 
savage and distorted face the impress of every passion that can 
harden and degrade, the sight of what he had become for a 
moment froze the blood of the woman who had once adored 
him.” Here Miss Warden’s too Corinthian style for once is not 
unjust to her subject. At the same time, much skill is displayed 
in the planning of their crimes by Louis de Breteuil and his 
accomplice, Smith. Their disguises are well managed, and their 
expedients, from the chloroforming of passengers in railway 
trains to the setting of dogs upon travellers on high roads, are 
innumerable and ingenious. Till the very last, too, even 
the practised unraveller of tangled plots will probably fail to 





* A Prince of Darkness. By Florence Warden. 3 vols. London: Ward and 


Downey. 1835.—Sisters-in-Law. By Lady Margaret Majendie. 3 vols. London: 
Bentley and Son. 1885.—Steyneville; or, Fated Fortunes. By Héléne E. A, 
Gingold. 3 vols, London: Remington and Co, 1885, 





hit upon the mainspring of the whole story,—the fact that the 
two villains exchange 7éles as circumstances demand. There isin 
The Prince of Darkness a lack of good characters to relieve the 
plot. Gerald Staunton, who is an agent in avenging the 
murder of his father, but who marries the daughter of the 
murderer, is the best in the book; but even hig portrait 
is essentially a vignette. Miss Warden struggles hard to make 
a success of Madeline de Lancry, who at one time was the wife 
of Louis de Breteuil ; and there is a certain amount of statuesque 
grandeur about her. But there is also a harshness in her com. 
position which has a disfiguring, distorting effect. 

To turn from A Prince of Darkness to Sisters-in-Lavw is like 
exchanging a slum reeking with stale brandy for a lawn con. 
gregated with pretty, animated, and not too self-conscious girls, 
The one is all action ; the other is all, or very nearly all, chatter, 
There is in Sisters-in-Law no plot to speak of, and there are no 
more sensational incidents than an attempt on the part 
of a farmer to shcot himself when mad with drink and 
debt; and a shipwreck, in which, however, the best of 
young men is not drowned. Lady Margaret Majendie is quite 
in her element in Sisters-in-Law, however; and to say the least, 
there is an air of reality about her Gardas, and Lilies, and 
Berthas, and Letties, who think a great deal about their lovers, 
and just a little about their gowns; and about her Jacks, and 
Carls, and Duvals, who have their misunderstandings, and 
think poverty “ horrid,” but, after all, do nothing worse than 
“scent the night air with fragrant cigars.” There is, perhaps, 
a little too much—there is as a matter of fact very little else 
in these three volumes—of girls kissing and crying, and of such 
talk as “I don’t know what the world is coming to, when 
girls wear satin gowns. When I was young, I wore ball-gowns 
of white muslin with tucks and sashes, and they were washed 
again and again.”—‘ That was a long time ago, Aunt Jane.” 
—‘ Yes, but as the world gets older, it gets sillier. Garda’s 
gown can’t have cost a sixpence less than five-and-twenty 
pounds.”-—“ Oh, no! Amélie made it.”—“ Why is she always 
different from the others? Gwendo and Lily look very nice 
in tulle.’ But tastes differ; and it may at least be said 
that the talk of Lady Margaret Majendie’s young people 
—it is a pity, perhaps, they are not confronted with some genuine 
misfortunes, instead of merely bric-d-brac ones—is perfectly 
harmless. Lady Margaret Majendie seems to us rather an 
amateur photographer in fiction than a serious artist. But there 
are worse ways of killing the time, even in literature, than 
playing at social photography. 

The author of Steyneville, whose name is unfamiliar to us, 
deserves a word of encouragement. She has written a historical 
novel, which recalls the style, not to speak of the period, of 
Esmond. There is a reckless, unbelieving, generous peer in it, 
Lord Alingdale, who in many respects recalls Lord Castle- 
wood, and Harold Steyneville’s relations to him are those 
of Harry Esmond to his patron. Almyra Marlande, too, 
the capricious, ill-brought-up beauty and heroine, is such 
another as Beatrix Castlewood, although she also reminds one 
of Edith Dombey, especially in her style of elopement. But it 
is quite possible that these resemblances are essentially acci- 
dental ; in anycase, the author of Steyneville is no slavish 
imitator of any one. She does her best, and with by no means 
inconsiderable success, to reproduce the curious Franco-English 
life of a by no means remote past. She, indeed, crowds 
her canvas too much; her plot is a little confused; her 
moralising is poor, and her sarcasm is worse than her 
moralising. It is a blunder, also, to make the counter- 
part of Lord Castlewood degenerate into a drunkard; and 
it is poor schoolboyish—rather than schoolgirlish—fun to 
speak of “men of the genus acquaintanus influentialis.” But 
there are some well-drawn characters—the atheist lord already 
mentioned ; Harold Steyneville, the hero of the story, who is 
rather a lad of family than of fortune; his half-brother, De 
Crespigny; and Annie Marlande, the sister of the unfortunate 
Almyra. Probably the author of Steyneville has made a mistake 
in trying what, for aught we know to the contrary, is her 
*prentice hand on a historical fiction. With care she ought to 
write a good—provided it be not too involved—story of to-day. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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English Student-Life at Peking. By a Student-Interpreter. (W. 
H. Allen and Co.)—The author is quite right in thinking the 
“ personal element” indispensable in a book of this kind; but he is 
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scarcely judicious in the manner of its introduction. He talks too much 
about the extravagance and foliies of himself and his friends, the 
practical jokes which they played upon each other, the bumpers which 
they quaffed, and other matters of the kind. There is no great harm 
in all this, though it would be well if all who aim at humour would 
resolutely eschew the attempt to get it out of drunkenness. We 
ought, by this time, to recognise that this vice is far too serious a 
matter to jokeabout. But, to say the least, these continual attempts 
to be funny are rather wearisome. For all this, the book is certainly 
amusing, and, we might say, instructive. It gives us as good a glimpse 
into Chinese life, at least in its outside aspect, as we have ever had, 
besides making some suggestive remarks about things that are below 
the surface. Among the curiosities of the book are facsimiles of two 
cards of invitation (a Chinaman, by the way, accepts an invitation 
by not answering it), with translations. The elaborate forms, 
though this is an informal note, are very remarkable. Part of it runs 
thus :—“ Lanting, his honoured younger brother, will on that day, he 
earnestly hopes, lay aside his work and move his jewelled person 
thither.” A more formal invitation would be,—‘ Heedfully chosen 
is the 4th hour of the 17th day of the 8th moon whereon to cleanse 
the cups and await your GLoRY—a note with the salutation of Sung 
Chanchi.” Here we have a curious illustration of the allusive- 
ness of the Chinese literary language. “The words ‘honoured 
younger brother’ are properly ‘cherry-terrace,’ ‘terrace’ being 
analogous to, but of far wider application than, our ‘ highness.’ ” 
Bat, it may be asked, how does the “cherry’’ get in? From an 


ancient poem :— 
* Cherry-tree blossom, 
Is it not lovely ? 
Who among mankind, 
Is like to a brother ?” 
Later on we have a facsimile of a bill of fare. This we cannot, 
unfortunately, transfer to our columns; but the translation is— 


** Onion flower soup. 
Roast crab flesh. 
Boiled little chicken. 
Roast sheep flesh. 
Comfits. 
Tees—Chi-lin. 
Long original cakes.” 


An amusing story is told of a lady-guest who, laying down her menw 
with an air of disappointment, was asked what she missed. ‘I was 
merely looking at the paper to find the only character I know.” 
She explained that this was like an inverted V. But an inverted V 
i3 the common character for a man. 

A Man of his Word, and other Stories. By W.E. Norris. 3 vols. 
(Smith and Elder.) —Mr. Norris has collected here some stories which, 
with one exception, the first, has been already published in the Corn- 
hill Magazine. This firsts—which is, perhaps, the best—appeared, we 
think, as the fewilleton in an illustrated paper. Of the others, “ Miss 
Jensen” is as good a specimen as any. All, we need hardly say, are 
pleasant and well told. 

Kaméhaméha: a Romance of Hawdii. By.C. M. Newell. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) —Kaméhaméha, the founder of a dynasty of kings, was 
certainly a remarkable man, the Napoleon of the Pacific, whose con- 
quests might have been indefinitely extended but for the circum- 
stance that he was born in the middle of an isolating ocean. We 
should, perhaps, have preferred to hear the sober reality of his story 
rather than this romance. ‘The reality is, indeed, romantic enough. 
Still, he makes an interesting subject with what Mr. Newell calls 
“The Mystery of his Birth, Loves, and Conquests.” 

Scuoot-Booxs.—The Evagoras of Isocrates. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Henry Clarke, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)— 
Isocrates deserves to be much more generally read. His Greek is 
singularly pure and graceful, and he throws a flood of light upon the 
change in Greek political feeling which was caused by the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Mr. Clarke’s edition of the Evagoras is of a convenient 
size, and the notes strike us as, for the most part, eminently suited for 
the use of young scholars. Tots ep’ aitaév, however, seems to us a 
more usual expression for “their contemporaries” than robs Ka? 
airovs, by which it is explained; efSece, on ‘p.' 35, is clearly a mis- 
print for efdeox. We should like to have seen a somewhat longer 
introduction. Even such common books as Grote’s ‘History of 
Greece” are not always accessible to school-boys; and the writers 
of volumes like the present should, we think, put before their 
readers all the information which is necessary for an appreciative 
study of their author. Lasy Selections from Thucydides. By E. 
H. Moore, M.A. (Rivingtons.) —This little book, which is modelled 
on Mr, Phillpott’s excellent selections from Xenophon, should be 
very useful in enabling boys to commence their acquaintance with 
Thucydides at an earlier age than is usual. The passages are well 
chosen, and the notes and introductions good. The value of the book 
is further enhanced by maps, and an excellent index. We have 
received from Messrs. Browne and Nolan of Dublin three volumes of 
their Classical Series: Selections from Phaedrus, Ovid, and Virgil, by 
L. D. Dowdall, may be useful to beginners, although we think that 
some of the passages chosen will be found rather difficult for very 
young scholars. In a bovuk of this. kind a little more translation 











in the notes would be an improvement.—Select Dialogues of 
Lucian, by the same author, contains an excellent introduction on 
the life and “position of Lucian. The commentary is copious.— 
Handbook of Greek Composition. By Henry Browne.—Except 
in the hands of a very good teacher, this book could not, we 
fear, fail to prove misleading. Such a statement, for instance, as 
that on p. 4, that “the passive voice is formed from the active by 
taking the object of the person as subject,” is, to say the least of it, 
ambiguous. We cannot altogether recommend its adoption—— 
Tales for Latin Prose Composition, by G. H. Wells, M.A. (George 
Bell and Sons), is an attempt to substitute continuous stories 
for the disconnected sentences of which the balk of elementary 
Latin prose books are composed. The hints appended to the exercises, 
while pointing out almost every difliculty, are so framed as to make 
the boy think for himself. This book should be found valuable in the 
lower forms in schools. Mr. Paley hag edited the Andromache of 
Euripides for the Cambridge Texts. (Deighton, Bell, and Co.) 
—This play deserves to be more generally known, as it is a very 
characteristic production, containing, in a marked degree, almost 
all the distinctive features of the Euripidean drama. The present 
volume is quite up to the standard of this excellent series. 
—History of England to 1509. By F. York Powell, M.A. 
(Rivingtons.)—Mr. York Powell has added one more to the 
already numerous school histories of England. His book differs 
from others of its “kind in giving, as far as possible, the very words 
of the original authorities, a practice which has certainly much to 
recommend it. We cannot find any account of the reasons which have 
induced Mr. Powell to take 1509 instead of 1485 as his concluding date, 
except the bare statement that he “regards the former as essentially 
a deep dividing line in the history of this country.” The reign of 
Henry VII. seems to us to belong far more to the new than to the 
old order. With the exception of the Reformation, all the influences 
which marked the Tudor dynasty as different from its predecessors 
were in operation during the reign of its first Sovereign ; and the con- 
clusion of the Wars of the Roses left the old nobility almost destroyed, 
and enabled the Tudor Kings to fill its place with a new aristocracy 
entirely dependent upon the Crown. How to Draw a Map from 
Memory. By P. E. Swinstead, B.A. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)— 
We must confess that Mr. Swinstead’s system does not commend 
itself to us, The elaborate diagrams which it is necessary to 
commit to memory in each case would, we fancy, be quite 
as difficult to retain as the outline in an ordinary atlas; and 
for proportion we should ourselves prefer to rely on the guidance 
of the parallels of latitude and longitude. Summary of English 
Grammar. Compiled for the use of Notting-Hill High School. 
(Rivingtons.)—This strikes us as a fairly satisfactory hand- 
book of a difficult subject, and should serve as a useful basis for 
oral teaching. Edgar Quinet : Selected and 
edited by George Saintsbury. (Clarendon Press, Oxford.) —Quinet 
is, in many respects, a characteristic Frenchman, and these Letters 
show him, go to speak, in undress. Je seems to have felt a genuine 
admiration for England, and writes in 1825 :*—“Ici (Londres) la 
dignité morale est partout reconnue et rappelée, et je commence a com- 
prendre comment des institutions généreuses peuvent aider le bonheur 
individuel en suppléant aux affections privées qui sont en tont pays si 
rares et si promptes 4 se briser.”” Tho name of Mr. Saintsbury is 
sufficient guarantee that the editorial part of the work is well done. 
M. Esclangon, who appears to have had very considerable teach- 
ing experience, has brought out, for Messrs. Collins, a new First 
French Course. The constant production of works of this kind 
argues, we suppose, a demand for them; and those who are discon- 
tented with existing “First French Courses’? may, perbaps, find 
what they want in M. Esclangon’s book. We have also received 
from Messrs. Blackwood Short Stories from English History and 
Algebra for Beginners, by C. Smith, both specially intended for use 
in elementary schools. Messrs. Griffith, Farran, and Co., forward 
a specimen of the Standard Authors’ Readers. The passages selected 
seem well calculated to stimulate the interest and intelligence of the 
children; while the Third Infant Primer, with coloured pictures, 
issued by Marcus Ward and Co., should serve to lighten the pro- 
verbially difficult task of learning to read. 
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Extract of Meat. 





° 





CAUTION.—In consequence of certain 
dealers making use of Baron Liebig's photo- 
graph, title, &c., Baron H. von Liebig finds it 
necessary to caution the Public that the Liebig 
Company’s Extract of Meat is the only 
brand ever guaranteed as genuine and of the 
finest flavour either by himself or the late 
Baron Justus von Liebig. 
insist upon having the Liebig Company’s 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


ASK FOR 


COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 





Purchasers must 
Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 
Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


Tonga issold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and Ils, 
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HE OWENS COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER. 

The PROFESSORSHIP of PHYSIOLOGY has 
pecome vacant through the resignation of Professor 
Gamgee. Candidates for the Chair are invited to 
forward applications and te:timonials addressed to 
the Council of the College under cover to the 
Registrar not later than Monday, the 9th November 
next. Information concerning the terms and 
conditions of the appointment will be forwarded on 
application to Dr. GREENWOOD, Principal of the 

lege. ; 
College, ENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


DOROUGH of GREAT YARMOUTH. 


The Free Libraries Committee of the Borough of 
Great Yarmouth are prepared to receive applications 
for the Office of LIBRARIAN to the Free Library 
about to be opened in the town. Salary £65 per 
annum (payable monthly) with apartments and coals 
and gas. The applicant would be required to com- 
mence his duties in about two months.—Applications 
(with testimonials), stating age, and past and present 
employment of applicant. to be forwarded to the 
undersigned on or before October 12th next.—T. M. 
BAKER, Town Clerk, Borough of Great Yarmouth. 

Septewber 24th, 1885, 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE. 


There will be an ELECTION in OCTOBER, 1885, 
to FIVE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Candidates 
must be under 14 and over 12 on Junel, 1885. For 

rticulars apply to Rey. the BURSAR, Wellington 

ollege, Wokingham, 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTF. CENTRAL INSTITUTION, 
Exhibition Road, 8S.W. 

Courses of Technical Instruction for Engineers, 
Manufacturers, and Teachers, under the direction 
of Prof. Henrici, LL.D., F.R.S., Prof. Unwin, 
M.Inst.C.E., Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S., and Prof, Arm- 
strong, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

The Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £60 for three 
years, the Siemens Memorial Scholarship of £50 for 
three years, and two Mitchell Scholarships of £30 
for two years, one with free education, will be 
awarded on the results of the Entrance or Matricu- 
tion Examination, to be held on TUESDAY, Septem- 
ber 29th, and on the three following days. 

The SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 
October 6th. 

For further particulars, and for the programme of 
instruction, apply at Exhibition Road, S.W.; or at 
Gresham College, E.C. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


cr’ and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE, 
FINSBURY TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

DAY DEPARTMENT for Students not under 14 
years of age. 

The College Courses provide technical instruction 
for Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, Technical 
Chemists, Builders, and Cabinet Makers. Fee for 
the session, inclusive of laboratories and workshops, 
£9, Four Saddlers’ Company Studentships of £30 for 
two years, four Mitchell Scholarships of £30 for two 
years, and the Holl Scholarship of £20 for two years 
(witb free education), will be awarded on the result of 
the Entrance Examination, which will take place on 
THURSDAY, October Ist, at 10 a.m. 

The SESSION COMMENCES on MONDAY, 
October 5th. 

For further particulars, apply at the College, 
Leonard Street, City Road, E.C.; or at Gresham 
College, E.C. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES). 

43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Founded 1818; Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853. 
Patron—Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
Vistror—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON. 
PrincipaL—The Rev. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 

MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN OCTOBER 
5th. Entrance and Scholarship Examinations will 
be held on October Ist and 2nd at 10 o’clock. 

Pupils are received at 14 years of age. 

he Course includes preparation for Matriculation. 

Boarders can be received in houses sanctioned by 
the Council. 

For Prospectus apply to the Secretary. 

The Lady-Resident is now at the College to answer 
personal enquiries. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. W. H. 
ROWLANDSON, M.A., Examiner to the 
Cambridge Syndicate and other public bodies, 
formerly University Scholar, Fellow and Lecturer, 
C.C.C., RECEIVES a few PUPILS for thorough and 
careful instruction. Assisted by resident London 
Univ. double Hononrman, of large experience in 
Army, Wooiwich, and Civil Service work. Visiting 
masters, Pupils’ individual requirements carefully 
studied, whether intended for professional or other 
careers. An easy distance from London.—BRAXTED 
RY., Witham, Essex. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL _ for 
BOYS, 38 Gloucester Street, Warwick Square, 
Se ep by Mrs. SUTTON.—Thorough 
PREPARATION forthe PUBLIC SCHOOLS. There 
is alsoan Elementary Class for little Boys under seven. 
References to parents. The AUTUMN TERM will 
BEGIN on WEDNESDAY, September 30th, Pro- 
Spectuses, &c. on application. 


T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER 2nd. 
Applications to be mace to the HEAD MISTRESS, 





























"ae COLLEGE, 
DUNDEE. 


The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on MON- 
DAY, October 12th. 

In the previous week Examinations will be held for 
Four Armitstead Scholarships and for the Smart 
Bursary in Engineering; also the Entrance Examina- 
tions for Students under 16. 

Instruction is given in Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Engineering and Drawing, 
Biology, Classics and Ancient History, English Lan- 
guage and Literature and Modern History, French 
Language and Literature, and all Departments, com- 
prising both Day and Evening Classes, are open to 
both sexes on the same terms. The Laboratories are 
equipped with every requisite for study and research, 
and special facilities are offered for instruction in 
Electrical Engineering. 

The College is recognised by the University of 
Edinburgh for Graduation in Science to the extent of 
two out of the three years’ course required. The 
various courses are suitable for the Degree Examina- 
tions of the University of London, the Examin«tion 
for the Indian Civil Service, and for the L.L.A. Cer- 
tificate of St. Andrews University. 

The Calendar, containing full information, may be 
had from the Booksellers. or from the Undersigned, 
price ls by post. SHIELL and SMALL, 

Secretaries. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE. 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, 
and ARTS. 

The TWELFTH SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, 
October 6th, 1885, in the New College Buildings, 
College Road, Leeds, recently opened by the Pripece 
and Princess of Wales. 

The Day Classes prepare for the London University 
and other Examinations, and for Various Professions. 





They include Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Geology, Mineralogy, Mining, Coal Mining and 
Colliery Management, Zoology, Comparative 


Anatomy, Botany, Human Physiology, Civil, Mechan- 
ical, and Mining Engineering, Classics, History, 
English, French, German, and Oriental Languages 
and Literature, Weaving, Designing, and Dyeing, 
Textile Fabrics, &c. 

The College Laboratories, Weaving Sheds, and Dye- 
house are open daily for practical work. Fees accord- 
ing to time. 

N.B.—Engineering Students will work in the 
detached New Engineering Laboratory. 

Prospectuses may be ha‘ (free) from the Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL. 

The SESSION 1885.86 will begin on OCTOBER 6ru. 
The College supplies for persons of either sex above 
the ordinary school age the means of continuing their 
studies in Science, Languages, History, and Litera- 
ture. The Chemical, Physical, Engineering, 
Geological, and Biological Laboratories are open 
daily. The Engineering Department includes Civil, 
Mechanical, and Electric Engineering, and Survey- 
ing; and special arrangements for practical work 
have been made with various Engineers in and near 
Bristol. Information with regard to the lodging of 
students may be obtained on application. Several 
Scholarships are tenable at the College. Calendar, 
containing full information, price 1s (by post, 1s 3d). 

For prospectus and further information, apply to 

ALFRED E. STOCK, 
Registrar and Secretary. 


T. GEORGEH’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, &S.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on 
THURSDAY, October Ist, with an Introductory 
Address by Timothy Holmes, Esq., F.R.C.S., at 4 p.m. 
A Prospectus of the School and further information 
may be obtained by personal application between 
land 3 p.m.; or by letter addressed to the DEAN at 
the Hospital. 
ORNING PREPARATORY 

CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 

(exclusively), 
13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 

Pupils will gather together on the afternoon of 
October 6th. Regular work will commence Wednesday 
Morning, the 7th. Miss Woodman (Mrs. George 
Davenport) will be at home on and after October 3rd. 
Letters will be forwarded. 


4 i DEAN of WESTMINSTER 

















WISHES to RECOMMEND a LADY who 
TRAINS and EDUCATES a FEW GIRLS in her 
own house in Kensington, his daughter having 
been with her for three years. Every home com- 
fort. Resident Parisienne and excellent Masters. 
Cramming and over-pressure avoided. — Address, 
“LL. L. A.,” care of Mr. E. STANFORD, 55 Charing 
Cross, London, 8.W. 


EV. PREBENDARY STEPHENS, 

Woolbeding Rectory, Midhurst, Sussex, strongly 
RECOMMENDS Miss MONYPENY’S SCHOOL, 
affiliated with St. John’s College for Ladies, St. 
Leouard’s-on-Sea. Terms from 80 guineas, college 
fees included. 


ATURAL SCIENCE. — ALICE 
HEATH, Lecturer in Physiology and Botany 
at Milton Mount College, formerly a student of Newn- 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 


WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 


For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &e. 





PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Batburst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


MP. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon, Lord Lyttelton. 


For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List 
of Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 6th. 


Roxar ALBERT ASYLUM, 
LANCASTER, 


For the Care and Training of Idiotic, Imbecile, and 
Weak-minded Young Persons. 





Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the QUEEN. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE: 
The Right Hon. Lord WINMARLEIGH. 


This Institution, for 600 Inmates, has an Estate of 
105 acres in a cha:ming and salubrious situation 
near the sea. It is provided with Schools, Work- 
shops, Farm, Garden, and every accommodation for 
the proper classification and training of feeble- 
minded youth. The establishment is under efficient 
medical superintendence, and there is also a well- 
equipped detached Infirmary. 

Paying Pupils (at various rates) received from any 
part of the country. 

Free Pupils, elected by the Subscribers, must 
belong to the Associated Northern Counties of 
England; and Donations and Annual Subscriptions 
for their maintenance are earnestly solicited. 

Terms, Regulations of Admission, &c., may be had 


on application to 
JAMES DIGGENS, Secretary. 


RUNTON HOUSE, Quarry Hill, 
Lancaster, is a Detached BOARDING HOUSE 
for special Private Pupils at the ROYAL 
ALBEKT ASYLUM. The private grounds, two- 
and-a-half acres in extent, command fine views of 
Morecambe Bay, the Lake Mountains, &c.—For 
terms and full information, apply to Mr. JAMES 
DIGGENS, Secretary, Royal Albert Asylum, Lan- 
caster. 


RACTICAL TRAINING for MEN 

of 18 years and upwards, preparing for Colonial 
or English Farminz, Breeding and Management of 
Live Stock, Dairying, Estate Carpentry, Blacksmith’s 
Work, Mensuration, &e. Accommodation for Ten 
Pupils. — For prospectus, apply “‘ SECRETARY,” 
East Harptree, Bristol. 








Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. No 
English spoken. Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


OLONIES. — OCCUPATION _ for 
PUPILS on selected STOCK and GRAIN 
FARMS and larger Estates in CANADA, TASMANIA, 
and UNITED STATES. Paupils receive regular 
monthly pay. Premium from £60. Pamphlets free. 
—FORD, RATHBONE, and CO., 21 Finsbury Pave- 
ment, London. 


EYLON.—FOR SALE.—An UNDI- 

+ VIDED HALF-INTEREST in two valuable 
properties in Ceylon, producing Tea, Coffee, Cinchona, 
Cocoa, and Frin. The Tea from one of the properties 
is already favourably known in the London Market. 
The other property is only now coming into bearing. 
The present proprietor will retain one-half of each 
estate, and will manage the properties until the pur- 
chaser, if inexperienced, has acquired sufficient know- 
ledge to take over charge of one of them.—For parti- 
culars, apply to ANDERSON BROTHERS, 16 Phil- 
pot Lane, London, E.C. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On 

the verge of the Atlantic. Five acres of orna- 

mental grounds. Six Lawn- Tennis Courts. 250 

rooms. Table d’Héte at separate tables, from 6 to 

8 o'clock. Large swimming bath, also private baths, 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 














ham College, Cambridge, has some time disengag 
for classes in public or private schools in or near 
London. Classes in Biology (theoretical and practica!) 
will be COMMENCED in SEPTEMBER if a sufficient 
number of students apply. — Address, LONDON 
INSTITUTION, Finsbury Circus, W.C. 


O PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.— 
Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some TIME 
DISENGAGED for LECTURE and PRACTICE- 
CLASSES in English Language and Literature, 
Reading, and Composition.—143 King Henry’s Road, 








London, N.W. 


| GOLD MEDAL. 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


| psec 
FRY’S\+yrys CARACAS COCOA. 
| **A most delicious and valuable 
| article.’”’—Standard. 





| Ry URE C000 ONLY. i aee 
7 COCOA EXTRAOT. 
COCOA FE ** Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Stoppart, Analyst for Bristol, 

| TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS, 
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DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING. 
ATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, 
LONDO 


N. 
ALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings, Catalogues free. 





BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &c. 


Post Orders Promptly Executed. 


LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED i837. 
Pail-up Capital £1,505,090 


Reserve Fund ae, Pe ... _ £970,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches threughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, an‘! Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained ov application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


Ly al T . 
COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 
Capital Fully Subseribed ... ex ous 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about ce a ni 875,000 
Torta. INVESTED Funps Upwarnbs or Two MILLIONS. 
Total net Aunual Income exceeds vee £1,200,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 








£2,500,000 





THE 
._ RPOOL and LONDON 
AND 


GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1835. 

Total Invested Funds .............cc:ccceeeeees » £6,911,400, 
The magnitude of the Company’s business enables 

it to acce;t Insurances on the most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AIl deseriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at modera‘e rates. Par- 
ticipating Policies under new Table, payable at fixed 
age or previous death, 

The Jarge Reversionary Bonns of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured in the new Participating 
class has been declared at cach valuation. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.— Maintaining Police es in force.—Reviving 
Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 

OFFICES. 

Liverpool, London, Manchester, Lees, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Neweas le. 
Prospectuses and Forms; of Proposal for Fire and 

Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 

Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents, 

Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices : Cornbill, and Charing Cross. 
UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lowbard Street, London, E.C. 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, 1.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—ALBAN G. H. Gres, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Braumont W. Luspocs, Esq. 

Rowland Nevitt Bennett, ; George Lake, Esq. 

Es | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw. 

Lefevre, M.P. 

John B. Martin, Esq. 

S. Hope Morley, Esq. 

Hy. John Norman, Esq, 








sq. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, 


Sq. 
Charles F, Devas, ['sa. 
James Goodson, Ks:;. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. Auzustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq.| John @Q@, Talbot, Esq., 
Right Hon. J. G. 
Hubbard, M.P. 
John Hunter, Esq. | 
Manager of Fire Department— F. J. Marspen. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne, 
Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested sn : ...-£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of 3,903,000 
Total Annual income, over .» 798,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 14th day of October. 


M.P. 
Henry Vigne, Leq. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chaneery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO per CENT, INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £50. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, Letters 
of Credit and Circnlar Notes issned, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particn- 
lars, post free on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





. hi ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 
CHAIRMAN ... .. HARVIE M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
Wrst-Enpn Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orricr—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.9, 
WIULIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Lors by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
WILLIAM OC. OnE t Joint 
__ FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 
’ i VHE CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
DEPOSIT, 
61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 

This stronghold was forma!ly opened for business 
by the Lord Mayor on May 7th, and the public are now 
invited (on presentation of card) to inspect any of the 
safes and strong-rooms which may remain unoceapied, 
when the Manager will furnish full particulars of 
rents, charges, &c. 

The renters of safes have the use of convenient 
writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 








For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s Gd in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, Sarprcnes 
BANBURY. 


THE PATENT 


BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, 


As used in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER- 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &c., 
enable an exact adjustment of Shelves 
to be made without trouble, 


Hookham’s Patent 


PICTURE LINE AND FASTENERS 


Afford the most secure and easy means of hanging 
Pictures, 


CURRELL’S PATENT VENTILATORS 


Secure a regular supply of fresh air, without 
draught, at a very small cost, 
Tilustrations and particulars sent POST-FREE 
on application to 


WILLIAM TONKS AND _ SON, 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
PRIZE MEDALS :— 

London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1862; 
Paris, Silver, 1867; London, 1974. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildizgs, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Liver Com- 
PLAINTS AND DISORDERS OF THE BOWELS.— 
It is impossible to exaggerate the extraordinary 
virtue of this medicine in the treatment of all 
affections of the liver or irregularities of the bowels, 
In cases of depraved or superabundant bile these 
Pills, taken freely, have never been known to fail. 
In bowel complaints they are equally efficacions, 
though they should then be taken rather more 
sparingly, for every medicine in the form of an 
aperient requires caution when the bowels are dis- 
ordered, although at the same time a gentler or more 
genial aperient than these Pills in moderate doses 
has never yet been discovered. If taken according 
to the printed instructions, they not only cure the 
complaint, but improve the whole system. 











‘At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 

Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 

other Fever, with all Diseases having their origin in 

Poisoned Bl Eminently useful in Constipation, 

— Colds, &c.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 133 Holborn, 
ondon, 











BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZI 
NE. 
No. 840, OCTOBER, 1885, 2s 6a, 
ConTENTSs, 

Tue Crack or Doom.—Part III. 

Tue NEGROES OF THE Conao. 

Lorn Lyrton’s ‘fG@LENAVERIL,” 

A Po.isu Exias, 

COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS IN CHINA.—A CHAPTER 
OF CHINESE TRAVEL. er 

Fortune’s WHEEL.—Part VII. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT MrETHOD:—OvuR Brracu WITH 
THE AMERICAN COLONIES —STORIES ABOUT THE 
COLONIES.—SOMB DISSENTING ACQUAINTANCES,— 
ABouT MAyors.—HOBART PASHA AND THE ToRPEDo, 

THE LAND QUESTION. 

Wuart Asovur IRELAND ? 

THE HawarDEN MANIFESTO: SPREADING THE Ner, 
WitiiAm Buiacxwoop AnD Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. 





Now ready, for OCTOBER, price 1s, 
H E Bx 2 Os FP Oo 
Edited by Rev. W. RoBertson Nicotn, M.A. 
ConTENTS. 

THE SuRVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE. A Critica] 
Kistimate of the Work of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By Prof. A. Svein, of Titbingen, 

PAUL STRIVING FOR THE COLossIAns. By Alexander 
Maclaren, D.D. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 

RITICAL EstimaTe.—lil. By Revs. A, ¢. 

Jennings, M.A., and W. H. Lowe, M.A. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT,— 
IV. tue Books OF DruTeRONOMY AND Josuva, 
By Rev. Canon 8. K, Driver, D.D. 

MessIANic PSALMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, By 
Prof. B. B. Warfield, DD. . 

Buaise Pascat. By Right Hon. Baron Moncrieff, 
Loudon: Hopper AND STovu@gHTON, 27 Paternoster 
OW. 

OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 

e OCTOBER, 1885. 

Edited by D. HACK TUKH, M.D., and GEORGE H, 

SAVAGE, M.D, 
Price 3s 6a. 
CONTENTS, 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, delivered at the Annual 
Meeting of the Medico-Psycholozic:] As:ociat on, 
held at Queen's College, Cork, August 4th, 1885, By 
J. A. Eames, M.D 

A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF DISEASES OF THE 
CincULATORY SYSTEM IN THE INSANE. By T. 
Duncan Greenlecs, MB. 

SanE OR INSANE? By F. Norton Manning, M.D. 

CuinicaL Nores anD Cases; Proposrp “ Lunacy 
Districts (SCOTLAND) Bitn"; Lunacy Leeisia- 
TION (ENGLAND AND WALES), &c. 

London: J, and A, CuurcHILL, New Burlington 

Street. 


he REN’S SERVICES, with 
Hymns and Songs. Edited by the Kev. A. W. 
OxrorD, Vicar of St. Luke’s, Berwick Street, Suho. 
16mo, cloth, 9d. 
T, Fisher Unwin, 26 Paternoster Saqnare, E.C. 














In the press, gratis, and post free. . : 
DESCRIPTIVE CA'TALOGUE of 
£ the LIBRARY of the late ROBERT SMYTHE 
STEWART, Esq., of Nottingham, comprising many 
valuable and interesting Books, with an Appendix ef 
hi, Collection of Works of Scottish Iaterest. Now 
on sale by 
Wm. Wirtxers, 25 Loseby Lane, Le'cester. 
GTAMME RERS and STUTTERERS 
should read a little BOOK, written by Mr. B. 
BEASLEY, who CURED HIMSELF after suffering for more 
than 30 years.—Green Bank House, Hall Green, near 
Birmingham. Free for thirteen stamps, 








Twel'th Edition, post free, 1s. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 

BRONCHITIS. <A Treatise on the only 

Successful Method of Curing these Diseases, By 
Rosert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &e. 

London: C. MircHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street ; Srmpsrin, MARSHALL, and Co, 


ILLAGE INDUSTRIES. — The 

BRITISH TRADE JOURNAL will publish on 
October Ist the FIRST of a SERIES of ARTICLES 
on “VILLAGE INDUSTRIES.” Subscription, 1s 
per annum post free. Ciieques and post-oflice orders 
payable to William Agnew, addressed to the Pub- 
lisher, British Trade Journal, 113 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 


_* & Co”s OWN SAUCE. 














Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 


peor» ‘MEATS. Also, — 





FSs2NcE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





_ SOUP, and JELMLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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CHATTO AND 


WINDUS, 


PUBLISHERS. 





BABYLON 


Author of “ Philistia,” “ Btrange Stories,” ke. 


———_ 


MARUJA 


a Novel. 


¥ ith 12 Illustrations by P. Macnab. 


By Grant Allen, 


3 vols. crown Syvo, at all Libraries. 


By Bret Harte. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s ; cloth limp, 2s 6:1. 





~ SKIPPERS AND SHELLBACKS. 


By James Runciman. 


Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s; eloth limp, 2s 6d 








THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT ‘SMOKY MOUNTAINS. _ 


y CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


Post pe 0, illustrated homely: a3 etal lhap, & 2s 61. 





[October 3rd. 


IN PERIL AND PRIVATION: Stories of Sea ‘Adventure. 


A Book for Boys. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy,” ke 


With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 





THE UNFORESEEN: a Novel. By Alice O'Hanlon. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. [ Immediately, 


BEYOND THE GATES. A Story of the Unseen World. 
By ExizaBetu Stvant Puerrs, Author of * The Gates Ajar.’ 
New and Cope Edition, illus heeted cover, ls; cloth tinep, 1s 61. 


THE LOVER'S CREED. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
With a Frontispiece by P. Macnab. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


CURLY: an 1 Actor’ 8 ‘Stor y. By John Coleman. 


With Illustrations by J. C. Dollman. Illustrated cover, 1s; cloth limp, 1s 6d. 


UNCLE JACK. By Walter Besant, 
Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, cloth extra, 33 61. 





_ London : : CHATTO and 


One Shilling Monthly 


THE GENTLEMAN'S. MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 

Tur UNFORESEEN: A NOVEL, by Alice O’ Hanion.—CrocopILss, TURTLES, AND 
Lizarps, by Piil Robins on.—'¢ As You Lixe It” anp STRATFORD-ON- Avon, 
by Si dney L. Lee.—A THRACIAN bag tTRESS, by Robert W. Graves.—A 
LITTLE ACADEME, by Ernest Riys.—Tue LaGenp OF THE REDBREAST, by J. W. 
Crombie.—ToOYNBEE HaLu.—Scrence Nor cs, by W. Muitieu Williams, FRAS— 
TABLE Tak, by Sylvanus Urban. 








One Shilling Monthly, {Uustrated. 


BELG@RBEAVI A. 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 
A Srrance Vorace, by W. Clark Russell —Jacx or Diamonps, by Ernest 
| Ingersoll.—Tue Story or Hetkne Gtuuet, by Rev. S. Baring Gould, M.A.— 
ARIVICHRURIE, by G. M. McCrie —Demi-Sem1-Cucturk, by Mrs. Haweis.—Love 
| —OR A NAME, by Julian Hawthorne.—Basy on, by Cecil Power. 








| Fourpence Monthly, illustr ited with Coloured Plates and Woodents. 
SCI ENCE-GOS SIP. 
Edited by Dr. J. E. Tarior, F.L.S, 
The OCTOBER NUMBER is NOW READY. 






WINDUS, Piceadil ly, W. 


HUGH CONWAY’S NEW BOOK. 


Now ready, 


cA T 


By the late 


WHAT |. 


HUGH 


price 1s (Postage, 2d). 


CoOsT 


CONWAY. 


At all Bookstalls and Booksellers. 


R. MA x Ww ELL. 





London: J. and 
Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, ls. 
UTSKIRTS of REVELATION. By Henry Harris, 





. B.D., late Fel'ow and Tutor of Magdalene College, Oxford, Author of 

‘Short Sermons,” &e. Contents:—The Mystery of the Brate Creation. —The 
Devil and his Ans els.—The Creation and the Fall of _ m .—The General Restora- 
ton.—Scripture and Evolution.—The Intermediate State, &r. 


London: Henry Frowpr, Amen Corner. 


[Pstares and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is pr: par ed to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
Permission) from the Cornlull Magazine, post free, on reccipt of two stamps, or 
inqnantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buekingham Street, Stra: d, W.C. , to wkom Subscriptions and 
Donati ions tow ard the Funds of the Associ ition sho uld i be sent.—-Bankers, Messrs. 

RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 














It is particularly requested that ail applications for Copies of the 


SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should | 


not be addressed to the Eptror, but to the Pusnisuer, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

The SPECTATOR can be had 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 




















on Sunday mornings at Mr. K, | 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR RCOM.”—Leten Hent. 


‘THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
(Twenty Goors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
SPLEN -omecg COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
om the most celebrated Galleries of Enrope. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &¢ 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LUNDON. 
Prospectns “and C: italogue on application. 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in this Collection. 
FAC-SIMILES of TURNE’S “ LIBER STUDIORUM,” with Commentaries 
by the Rev. Sto; ford Broo! 
Copies of Reynolds, Gai 
Room, British Museum. 
Paintings, Drawings, Engr avin -s, Photographs, &c., carefully framed, 
An Illustrated Pap! ilet, ‘‘Autotype in Relation to Household Art,’’ with 
Press Notices, ~~ per pos st.” 
Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 155, price 6d, post free. 






oth. 
horous *h, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale weieaied at 
Messrs. Curries, UPHAM, AND Co.’s, 
283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. 4., 
| where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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MESSRS. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 
The RIVER COLUMN: a Narrative 


of the Advance of the River Column of the Nile 
Expeditionary Force, and its Return down the 
Rapids. By Major-Ge eral HENRY BRACKENBURY, 
C.B., late commanding the River Column, Author 
of “A Narrative of the Ashanti War.’’ With 
Maps by Major the Hon. F. L. L. Colborne, Royal 
Irish Rifles, Jate of the Survey Department of 
the Column. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Tuis day is published. 

SUGGESTED REFORMS in PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. ByC. C. Correritt, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. Crown 
Svo, 33 6d. 

This day is published. 

The WATERS of HERCULES. By 
E. D. Gerarp, Author of “ Reata,” ‘‘ Beggar my 
Neighbour,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 

‘“‘Those who have not read ‘The Waters of Her- 
cules’ in its original form are to be envied for the 
pleasure which lies before them. A fresher, more 
orginal, more legitimately engrossing romance is 
rarely met with amidst the superabund ince of con- 
temporary fiction.” —Atheneum. 

“*The Waters of Hercnles’ possesses a charm 
which surpasses that of its romantic interest and 
narrative power; it is the author’s love of nature. 
seheak The finest pages of this charming book are some 
in which the author discourses of the woods in spring, 
and of the vast lovely grandeur of the Danube.”— 
Spectator 

“*It is among the most remarkable novels of the 
year.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“In the development of character under the in- 
fluence of circumstance, in the vivid intensity with 
which character and passion are displayed, in the 
absence of all appearance of effort in the production 
of brilliant effects—the work is a dramatic master- 
piece. The story is wildly romantic in its incidents, 
yet true to nature in its greatest exuberance of 
fancy.’”’—Scotsman. 

This day is published. 

CULROSS and TULLIALLAN; or, 
Perthshire on Forth. Its History and Antiqui- 
ties. With Elucidations of ®&cottish Life and 
Character from the Burgh and Kirk-Session 
Records of that District. By Davin BEVERIDGR. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, 42s. 

New and Cheaper Edition. ceils be 

The ROYAL MAIL. Its Curiosities 
and Romance. By JAMES WILSON HyDE, Super- 
intendent in the General Post Office, Edinburgh. 
New Edition, Enlarged. With numerous Illus- 
tr.tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“*The whole of the volume is so full of fascination 
o-: once taken up, it is difficult to lay it down.”— 

ames, 

“An extremely readable and meritorious book.’’— 
St. James’s Gazette. 

“This volume is a storehouse of amusing anec- 
dotes,”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

This day is published. 

THEREBY : a Novel. By Fayr Madoc. 


2 vols. post 8vo, 17-. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 





THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


Just published, royal 12mo, price 21s; for cash, post 
free, 17s 6d. 


ROGERS on ELECTIONS and PETI- 
TIONS, Parliamentary and Municipal. With an 
Appendix of Statutes and Forms. Fourteenth 
Edition. By J. C. Cartrr, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


Just published, demy 12mo, price 7s 6d ; for cash, 
post free, 6s 4d. 


The CANDIDATE’S and ELECTION 
AGENT’S GUIDE for PARLIAMENTARY and 
MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS, With an Appendix 
of Forms and Statutes. By Joun Loaner, Esq., 
Barr'ster-at-Law, Election Agent. 


This day, royal 12mo, price 6s ; for cash, post free, 
5 


8 4d, 


A GUIDE to the HOUSE TAX ACTS, 
for the use of the Payer of Inhabited House Duty 
in England. By ArtHuR M. Exxis, LL.B. Lond., 
Solicitor. 

By the same Author. 
12mo, price 7s 6d; for cash, post free, 6s 6d. 


GUIDE to the INCOME TAX 
ACTS, for the Use of the English Income Tax- 
payer. 

“With Mr. Ellis’ book in their hands the taxpayers 
are not so completely at the mercy of assessors and 
collectors as they otherwise might be.” 


A 


STEVENS and SONS, 119 Chancery Lane, London. 


NCIENT AQUEDUCT, SEGOVIA. 
—See the BUILDER (price 4d; by post. 44d; 
Anunal Subscription, 19s)—also New Artisans’ Dwell- 
ings: Petticoat Squire Site—San Ildefonso—Frescoes 
in the Mercers’ Chapel—Cancer Hospital, Brompton 
—Bijou Residence, Taplow—International Inland 
Navigation; the Sanitary Institute at Leicester; 
Notes on Spain; Circular Hospital Wards, &o,— 6 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, ° 





—————es 


Second Edition, containing the TEACHING of the TWELVE APOSTLES. Richly Illustrated, 600 PP., 16s, 
BACKHOUSE AND TYLOR’S 
EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. 


** Well digested in matter, and attractive in form.’’—Athen®um, 


“One of the most remarkable books that has lately fallen into our hands. It is a history of the Ear! 
Church, on the principles of the Friends. Written by one of the community, it is nevertheless instinct with 
taste and relish for Catholic antiquity, and illustrated by a series of interesting photographs such as we 
have seen in no other work of the kind.”’—London Quarterly Review, 

“Nothing could be more laudable than the moderation and candour which are shown throughout,”— 
Spectator. § . 





HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., Paternoster Row, London. 


FITMENTS 








COLLINSON and LOCK and 
JACKSON and GRAHAM. 


FOR BED ROOMS. 

FOR BACHELORS’ CHAMBERS, 
FOR SHOOTING BOXES. 

FOR YACHTS. 


The maximum of convenience and comfort at a minimum of cost. 
This ingenious and complete system of Furnishing is a speciality of the Firm. 


FITMENTS on view at 68 to 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 


COLLINSON and LOCK and JACKSON and GRAHAM. 
Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884, 


FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 
ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 


Manufactured by 








CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 
Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. 
| 
KINAHAN’S | 
| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


LL 


| 
| 
WHISKY. ‘the Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


@@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 











A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFOR D’S 
Safest ient for delicat 
M A G N E S I A . ph Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the eminent Surgeon, writes :—“I always use it 


myself, and recommend to my patients Pears’ Soap in preference to any other, as 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


being more free from excess of alkali and other tinpurities prejudicial to the skin.” 





| FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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Monthly, price Half-a Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
The DEVELOPMENT of RELIGIOUS ERROR. By Cardinal Newman. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 
LAND REFORM. By the Duke of Argyll. 
Mr. GLADSTONE in NORWAY. By Lady Brassey. 
ENGLISH MONEY in SOUTH AFRICA. By G. Baden Powell, C.M.G. 
RECREATIVE LEARNING and VOLUNTARY TEACHING. By Mrs. Arthur Jebb. 
JOHN NELSON DARBY. By Professor G. J. Stokes. 
HEINE before the VENUS of MILO. By Alexander Anderson. 
On a KENTISH HEATH. By Phil Robinson. 
LIBERAL PROGRAMMES. By the Right Hon. J. Stansfeld, M.P. 7 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in TURKEY. By an Old Resident. 


CONTEMPORARY RECORDS : 
I. MODERN HISTORY. By Canon Creighton. 
II. PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By Professor Garnett. 
III. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


= siisldiadieeiscmietaitnes = 


THE LIFE OF 
THOMAS WANLESS, PEASANT. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 














“A painfully realistic story of peasant life half a century ago...... Told with great 
earnestness and realism...... Deeply touching and spirit-stirring.”—Scotsman. 








“ Nothing more powerful has been done since Mrs. Lynn Linton wrote ‘Joshua David- 
son.’’’—Manchester Guardian. 


“ Wanless’s story, such as itis, is told with much power......It is probably not a bad 
electioneering move to publish it on the eve of a general election.” —Atheneum. 





Manchester: JOHN DALE and A. HEYWOOD and SON. 
London: SIMPKIN; and of all Booksellers and Libraries. 





Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers on October Ist. 


THE LIVES OF 
ROBERT AND MARY MOFFAT. 


By their Son, JOHN SMITH MOFFAT. 
Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, 18:. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 281 REGENT STREET; 
and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





NEW and CHOICE BOOKS. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 





Revised Lists of Books lately added to the Library and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale 
at greatly reduced prices are now ready, postage free. 





All the Books in Circulation an on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained from 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street; 


281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Vick-PrESIDENTS.—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., his Grace the LORD ARCHBISHOP of 
DUBLIN, Lord TENNYSON, E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
TrusteEES.—EARL of CARNARVON, EARL of ROSEBERY. 

Commirrer.—Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B., Sir F. W. Burton, Professor Sidney Colvin, Austin Dobson, Esq., 
H.W. Freeland, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Edmund Gosse, Esq., F. Harrisen, Esq., C. M. Kennedy, Esq., C.B., 
A, Lang, Esq., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., W. Watkiss Lloyd, Esq., H. Maxwell Lyte, Esq., St. George 
Mivart, Esq., James Cotter Morison, Esq., Professor Henry Morley, Dr. Munk, Edward Peacock, Esq., F. 
Pollock, Egq., Rev. Dr. Rigg, G@. J. Romanes, Esq., Herbert Spencer, Esq., Le:lie Stephen, Esq., and the 
Very Rey, Dean of Westminster. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year without Entrance-fee, or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; 
Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-80), price 5s; 
to Members, 4s. Prospects on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


Now ready, at all Newsagents, price ONE SHILLING. 


THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR OcTOBER, 1885. 
A Girton Girt. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 
(Continued.) 
EVELYN JERROLD ON GEORGE SAND. 
Dowsgk, THE Gipsy. 
EpWArD JOHN TRELAWNEY. 
A Day On THE FInDHORN. 
A Sone 1x OcTOBER. 
THE YEAR 1785: a RETROSPECT. 
BIVOUACKING WITH HUNGARIAN GIPSIES. 
MiTrRE Court. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
tinued.) 


*.* Cases for Binding the Volume of “Temple 
Bar” can be obtained of all Booksellers, price One 
Shilling each. 


FRANK BUCKLAND’ 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. The 
Popular Edition. Witt Illustrations. In 4 vols., 
small crown 8vo, 14s. Exch Volume can be had 
separately, price 3s 6d. 


LETTERS from HELL. 


Edited by Dr. GrorGe MacponaLp, Ninth 
Thousand. 1 vol., 6s. 

CHURCH TIMES. 
Peer The readers who may feel least disposed to 
allow the book to affect their lives and work will, 
without doubt, ackuowledge its intriusic worth,” 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
By the AUTHOR of “ MIRAGE,” &c. 
ANDROMEDA. 


By GEORGE FLEMING, 
Author of ‘A Nile Novel,” ‘‘ Vestigia,’”’ &c. 
Tn 2 vols. crown Syo. 


— 


SON MoE sts 


(Con- 





“oe 





By the AUTHOR of “ BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S 


TRIAL,” 
FOR LILIA S. 
By R. N. CAREY, 


Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “ Robert Ord’s 
Atonement,” &. 


3 vols. 





By the AUTHOR of “FASCINATION.” 


SISTERS-IN-LAW. By Lady 


MarGARET Masenpre. In 3 vols. 


The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :— 
“Taken for all in all, this is a very pretty novel, 
and that’s flat; very wholesome in tone, too; very 
amusing from time to time; very touching here and 
there ; very lifelike throughout; very powerful on 
occasion.” 





By the AUTHOR of “TWO WOMEN.” 


Mrs. HOLLYER. 


GEORGIANA M, Craik. In 3 vols, 
SOCIETY says:— 
ica By the aid of the useful faculty of being able 
to tell a story well Miss Craik contrives to retain our 
interest throughout, and to make us regret the 
moment when we turn the last page of volume three.’” 


—_—_—_—_——. 


Third Edition, In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 


Mrs.. KEITH’S CRIME. A 


By 


Record. By Mrs. W. K. CLiFForp. 
TABLET. 
“.....A fine novel, full of distinction in its thought 


and in its style, and abounding in passages which in 
their power and harrowing sincerity are lovely in the 
literature of the year......It is full of a strange fascina- 
tion, leading the reader breathlessly on to the end, 
and lit up by such gleams of humour and happine:s 
that make it full of startling contrasts.” 


Mrs. LYNN LINTON’S the 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of CHRISTOPHER KIRK- 
LAND. 3 vols. 


MY WIFE'S NIECE. By the 


Author of “ Dr. Edith Romney.” 3 vols. 


NEAR NEIGHBOURS. By 


Frances Mary Prarp. New and Cheaper 
Ed tion. Crown 8vo, 6:. 











RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S — LIST. 


NEW BOOK by the BISHOP of DURHAM. 


The APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. :— 
S. IGNATIUS -S. PULYCARP. Revised Texts, with Introdutions, Notes, 
Dissertations, and Translations. By J. B. Lientroot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Bishop of Durham. Two Volumes in Three. Deiny 8-0, 48s. 









GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—Larze Paper Editions, 
LYRICAL POEMS. By Alfred, Lord 


Tennyson, Poct Laureate. Selested and Annotated by Francis Turner 
Pate@raves. A limited Edition on Hand-made Paper. 8vo, %s. 


The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN KEATS. 


Reprinted from the Orivinil Editions, Edited, with Notes, by Francis 
Tur: Patersave A limited Edition on Hand-Made Paper. 8vo, 9s. 





LECTURES on the APOCALYPSE; or, 


Book of the Revelation of St John the Divine By the Rey. FrReDFRICK 
Phi] 


DENISON MAURICE, sometime Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Cambridge New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A TREATISE on DIFFERENTIAL EQUA- 


TIONS. By Anprew RusseLn Forsytu, M.A., Fel ow and Assistant Tutor 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, 14s. 


BIBLE READINGS, selected from the 
PENTATEUCH and the BOOK of JOSHUA. Arranged and Evited by the 
Rey. Jonun A. Cross. Globe 8vo, 2s 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 312, for OCTOBER, price ls, contains :— 

A Pxince or Courr Painters. By Walter Pater. 
NorTes 1n A Swiss VituaGe. By Murrough O'Brien, 
MACAULAY AND Sir Evian Impry. 
Was Giordano Bruno Reatty Burnep? 
CONTINENTAL 'TROUTING, 
Tne EXTenrsion OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. By Philo-Celt. 
Mrs. Dymonp. Chaps. 2731. By Mis. Ritchie (Miss Thackeray). 
TARENTUM, 





by KR. C. Chri-t’e. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

The October Number of THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE begins « New Volume. 
Gd; by post, 8d. 


Stigle Numbers, 
Yearly Subscription, ineluding Double 


Number and Postage, 8s. Subscriptions reecived by all 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


For OCTOBER, 1885, price SIXPENCE, Contains :— 
1. RYE. Engraved by O. Lacovur. (Frontispiece.) 
2. The INTERPRETERS. A Poem. By AtceRNoN CHARLES 


SWINBURNE. 

LONDON COMMONS. Part I. By Roperr Hunter. With 
Illustrations. 

SAUCY KITTY CLIVE. 

- DECAYED SEAPORTS. 
Tilustrations, 

SINGING and LOVING. By W. F. B. 

The INCOMPLETE ANGLER. Broken Memories of Peaceful 
Days. (To be continued.) By Bast, Fietp. With Illustrations. 

ADVENTURES on the EQUATOR. By Josepm Harron. 
Illustrations. 


i AUNT RACHEL. 





Booksellers and Newsagents. 


* 


By J. Firzgeratp Morcoy. 


“By Bernann H. Becker. With 


SG Ste oP 


With 


“s 


(To be continued.) By D. Cristie Murray. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


BOOKS IN USE AT ETON COLLEGE. 


This day, crown 8vo, 3s Gd. 


The ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. Part I. 
—Elementary. For use in the Lower Forms. Compiled with 
the sanction of the Headmaster, by A. C. Arncer, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge; and H. G. Winter, M.A., Christ Church, 
Oxford, Assistant Masters at Eton College. 


Also by the same Editors. 


A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE 


adapted to the Latin Grammar. 


BOOK : 


Crown Svo, 2s Gd. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
ARLBOROUG@H COLLEGE. 


In DECEMBER NEXT the ANNUAL EXAMINATION will take place for 
FIFTEEN FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 per annum 
each, tenable with any other Scholarship except House Scholarships during 
continuance at the School. These Scholarships are confined to the sons of 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S LIST. 


Just published, price 8:, in handsome cloth, gilt edges, 

NORWEGIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil 
With a Glance at Sweden an the Gotha Canal. By Rrcwarp Loverr, 4 . 
With a Map and 127 Mlustrations, engraved by KE. Whymper, R. Taylor 
Pearson, and others. Forming the New Volume of the “Pen and Pencil 
Series ”’ of Illustrate! Table Book. Uniform with “Canadian Pictares,” by 
the Marquis of Lorue; ‘‘ Sea Pictures,” by Dv. Macauliy; &2. ‘ 

ASSYRIA: its Princes, Priests, and People. By A. 
Saycr, LL.D., M.A, Deputy Professor of Comparative Philolozy, Oxford 
Author of “Fresh Light from the Ancient Monumeuts.’’ 3:2, cloth. 

EGYPT and SYRIA. Their Physical Features in Relation 
to Bible History. By Sir J. W. Dawson, Prin MeGill Colleze, Mon. 
treal, F.G.S., F.R.S. With many Lilnustratious, 3s, cloth boards. 

The LIFE of LIVES; or, the Story of Jesus of Nazareth 
in its Earliest Form. By Rev. WS. Lewis, M A., Ahor of “The Great 
Problem ; or, Caristiwity as It Is,” &. Crown 8,0, 2: 61, eloth boards, 

The LIFE of JESUS CHRIST the SAVIOUR. By Mrs. 
Watson. Specially Designed for Tuought’ul Youngs Mea and Womea. With 
many fine Engrav.nzs. Crown Syo, 5:, cloth, bevelled boards, 

The LIFE and TIMES of CHRYSOSTOM. By Rev. R, 
WHELER Bus, M.A., F.R.G.S., Author of “St. Augustine: his Life and 
Times.” Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth boards, 

SHORT BIOGRAPHIES for the PEOPLS. Vol. In 
Containing Nos. 13 t> 24 of the New Bozrap'ical e3 hy Eminens Writers, 
Containise Biographies acd Portraits of Lord Liuvrenea, James Clerk 

Ma Panl Rabant, Augustine, Erasmus, Uatiner »wper, Tyndile, 

*. Is 61, cloth, 








a 























, » » 
Baxter, Bagenhagen, Sir Dav'd Brewster, and Willia a Carey, 


JOTTINGS from the PACIFIC. By the Rev. W. Wyatt 
Gint, B.A., Author of “Life in the Southern Is’es,’’ 


: :,”’ and Joint-Author of 
“ Work and Adventure in New Guinea.” I:nusirated. Crown Svo, 5s, cloth, 


In SOUTHERN INDIA. A Visit to some of the Chief 
Mission Stations in the Madras P e:idency. By Mrs. Murray Mircueu, 
Author of *‘ In India: a Missionary’s Wife among the Wili Tribes of South 
Bengal,’ &c. With a Map and miny Tilustration:, Crowa Svo, 6s, cloth. 


The KING’S WINDOWS: or, Glimpses of the Wonderful 
Works of God. By Rev. E Paxton Hoop, Autor of * Viznettes of the 
Great Revival,” &e With 4¢ Il'ustrations. 1 rm wich © Tne Harvest of 

a Quict Eye.” Imp, 16mo, 6, cloth, bevelied beards, 


The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. The Sixth Volume of the 
“‘Girl’s Own Paper.’’ Containing 832 Pages of Interesting and Useful 
Reading. Stories, Music, Practical Papers, Medical Papers, Needlework, 
Helpful Papers, Papers on Dress, &c. Profusely Illustrated. Price 8s, in 
handsome cloth; 9s 6d, with gilt edges. 


The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. The Seventh Volume of the 
“ Boy’s Own Paper.” Cont ining 832 Pages of Ta'es, Gime’, Perilous Adven- 
tures, Ainusements, and Instruct W as to be read by Boys 
and Youths. With many Coloured and Wood Enpravings. Price 83, handsome 
cloth; 9s 6d, gilt edges. 






























London : 56 Paternoster Row. 


WARD, LOCK, AND CO0.S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Times on the new edit’on of ** Haydu’s Dictionary cf Dates :’’—"* We see 
no reason to reverse or qualify the judguent we passed on a former edition that 
the ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ is the most universal book of reference, in a moderate 
compass, that we know of in the English lanzuaze ” 

Now ready, at all Booksellers, complet», in cloth, 18s; half-calf, 2/3 ; full or tree: 


calf, 31s 6d, the Eighteenth Edition of 
HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. 
ad Thronghout. Bronght down to the Summer 


Enlarged, Corrected, and Revi 

of 1835. By BENJAMIN VIN T, Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. Containing the History of the World to th: Present Time, com- 
prised in 1,000 pages, 12,000 distinct a: es, and 12),000 dates and facts. 
Prospectus, with specimen page, will be seat on applicat on. 


London: WAKD, LOCK, and CO, Salisbury Square, E.C. 





e 











a 





NEW COPYRIGHT NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ FROM JEST to EARNEST,” 
“A FACE ILLUMINED,” &. Second Edit on, now ready, price 1s. 


An ORIGINAL BELLE. By E. P. Roe. 


*,* The First Edition was exhausted on the day of publication. 
Also by the same Author. Is each. 
NEAR TO NATURE’S HEART. WITHOUT a HOME, 
KNIGHT of the 19TH CENTURY. HIS SOMBRE RIVALS. 
From JEST to EARNEST. 

E. P. Roe is one of the most noted novel-writers of America. His works have 
been received with great favour, aud command an enormous sale, All his tales 
are strikingly original, and they promise to become equally popular in this country. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 








NEW and POPULAR WORK on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY by 
PROFESSOR EVERETT. 





Next week will be published, with above 200 Wooi Engravings, foolscap Svo, 
cloth, price 4s. 


‘OUTLINES OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND GENERAL READERS. 
By J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L., F.R.S, 


Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen’s Colleze, Belfast ; Editor of the 
Funglish Edition of ‘‘ Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy,’’ &e. 





Clergymen,*being Nominees of Life Governon.—Apply to the BURSAR. 


Loudon: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 
«THAT VERY MAB.” Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


+,* A critical and satirical romance by a new writer, dealing with modern 
theology 2ud philosophy, aud eccial life and character. 


JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of 


Holland ; or, Twenty Years of a Parliamentary Republic. By M. ANTONIN 
LEFivRE PoNTALIS. Translated from the French by S, E. and A, STEPHEN- 
and 


gon, 2 vols. 8vo, 33s, 
other 
ay?. By Lapy Verner. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


PEASANT PROPERTIES, 
resents us, in aseries of charming es-ays, with the result 


Selected E 
“Lady Verney ker : n eri I he! ~ 

of her personal obs tions and inquiries during an autumn ramble in the 
Auvergne aud other districts of France; and, with that insight into dome-tic lite 
gndits surroundings which none possess in a higher degree than a clever and 
sccomplishe1 Englishwoman, she shows how widely the actual life of peasant 
proprietors ditters from the ideal which exists in the imagination of Radical 
politicians and Irish poets.’’—Times, 


SECOND ENGLISH EDITION, REVISED and CORRECTED. 


On the SENSATIONS of TONE as a 


PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS for the THEORY of MUSIC. By Hermann L. 
Ff. Hetmnoutz, M.D., Professor of Physics in the University of Bertin. 
Second English kdit:on, translated, thoroughly revised and corrected, 
rendered conformable to the Fourth (and last) German Edition of 1877, with 
numerous Additional Notes and a New Additional Appendix bringing down 
Informat'on to 1885, and especially adapted to the Use of Musical Students. 
By ALEXANDER J. Evuis, B.A., F.R.S. With 68 Figures engraved on Wool, 
and 42 Passages in Musical Notes, royal 8vo, 28s. 


SECOND ENGLISH EDITION, with ADDITIONS. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS in its APPLICA- 


TION to TERRESTRIAL SUBSTANCES, and the PHYSICAL CONSTITU- 
TION of the HEAVENLY BODIES. Familiarly explained by the late Dr. 
H. ScHeELLEN. Translated from the Third Eslarged and Revised German 
Edition by JANE and CaROLINE Lassciy. Edited, with Notes, by Captain W. 
pe W. ABNEY, R.E., F.R.S. With 291 Woodeuts and 14 Plates (5 Coloured), 
including Ang:trém’s and Cornu’s Maps, Svo, 31s 6a, 

By W. 


MANUAL of TELEGRAPHY. 


Witiiams, Superintendent of Indian Government Telegraphs. Illustrated 
by 93 Wood Enzravings, 8vo, 10s 6a. 
*,* This Manual lias been written by order of the Director-General of Telegraphs 
in India, and is based on the substance of the papers on techuical subjects set by 
the author, at the General xaminations of the Iudian Telegraph Department. 


The WORKS of THOMAS HILL GREEN, 


Jate Fellow of Balliol Col ege, and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Oxford, Edited by R. L, Nerriesurp, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. In Toree Volumes. Vou. I1.—Philosophical Works. 8vo, 
price 1s, 


n 
















CONTENTS. 
Introduction to Hume's ‘‘ Treatise of Human Nature.” 
Mr, Herbert Spencer and Mr. G. H. Lewes; their application of the Dectrine 
of Evolution to Thought :— 
I. Mr.Spencer on the Relation of Sub- | ITI. Mr. Lewes’ Account of Experience. 
ject and Object. IV. Mr. Lewes’ Account of the “ Social 
II, Mr. spencer ou the Independence of Medium.” 
Matter, VY. An Answer to Mr. Hodgson. 





THE NEWMARCH MEMORIAL ESSAY. 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS of RECENT LEGIS- 


LATION, By Witi1am Wart, Fellow of the Statistical Society, Crown 
8yo, 43 60. 
‘ NEW NOVEL by JAMES PAYN. 


The LUCK of the DARRELLS: a Novel. 


By Jamrs Payn, Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,” “Thicker than Water,” &, 3 
vols., crown 8yo, 21s. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE’S NOVELS: 


One Shilling each, sewed; or 1s 6d, cloth. 

GLADIATORS. HOLMBY HOUSE. 
The INTERPRETER. KATE COVENTRY. 
GOOD for NOTHING. DIGBY GRAND. 

The QUEEN’S MARIES. GENERAL BOUNCE, 


By SHORE and SEDGE. By Bret Harte. 


16mo, ls, sewed. 
Contents :—1. An Apostle of the Tules—2. Sarah Walker—3. A Ship of ’49. 
“Sarah Walker’ is one of the most humorous and most artistic stories that 
Bret Harte has ever written.’—Saturday Review. 


SECOND EDITION. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN of VERSES. By 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON. Small feap. Svo, 53, 

“The charm of these verses is that they are just the things that children whom 
we know might have thought and said. We can cordially recommend this clever 
and bright book to those who have to find charming reading for young children.” 
School Guardian. 


The MOTHER’S MANUAL of CHILDREN’S 


DISEASES. By Cuaries West, M.D., Fellow and late Senior Censor of the 

al College of Physicians of London; Founder of, and formerly Senior 
iysician of, the Hospital for Sick Children; Foreign Correspondent of 
e National Academy of Medicine of Paris, &. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 






Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. XXXVI. 
OCTOBER. ConTENTS. 


Wuitr Hratuer: A Novet. By William Black. Chaps. XXXVII,-XL. 
Tue LanauaGe or Wuist. By Richard A. Proctor. 

TEREL, By E. Nesbit. 

Amér. By the Author of “ Christina North,” &c. 

Tovcnine tHe Practical EFFECT OF FaLse STATEMENTS. By A. K. H. B. 


Prince Orro: a Romance. By R. L. Stevenson, Book III, Fortunate Misfortune, 
Chaps. IL-IV. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








SMITH, ELDER, AND CO0.S NEW BOOKS. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S 
HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS. 


VOLUMES 25 and 26 of the STANDARD EDITION of the 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. 
THACKERAY. 


= READY THIS DAY. 
VOLUME 25, with ILLUSTRATIONS by theo AUTHOR, large 8vo, 10s 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, SKETCHES, 
AND REVIEWS. 


*,* The contchts of this volume have not hitherto been included among Mr. 
Thackeray's collected works. They consist chiefly of contributions to Magazines, 
written when he was between twenty-six and thirty-five years of age, together 
with a few scattered papers belonging to a later period of his life. When the 
previous volumes were issued it was considered that these articles,—many of 
them on topics of the day,—were unsuitable for publication in a permanent form. 
In consequence, however, of the copyright of some of Mr. Thackeray’s earlier 
writings having expired, and of advertisement having heen made of a contem- 
plated raking together and indiscriminate republication of every casual and un- 
considered trifle from his pen, the Publishers have decided to roprin‘ such of Mr. 
Thackeray’s uncollected writings as they consider desirable. It has, indeed, been 
suggested by competent cri that Mr. Thickeray’s severe judgment on his own 
early efforts ought in many cases to be overruled, and it is hoped that much in 
this and a succeeding volume will prove both interestiny to the general reader 
and instructive to the student of Mr. Thackeray’s method of working, as well as 
illustrative of the development of his genius. It is believed that these two volumes 
contain all Mr. Thackeray’s early writings which have not from their slight and 
ephemeral nature lost all interest from the mere lapze of time. 

Volume 26, completing the “ Standard Edition,” will be published in November. 








NEW VOLUME of ‘‘ The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Ready this day, price 12; 6d in cloth; or iu half-morocco, marbled edges, 183. 
Volume IY. (Beal to Liber), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by Lestre SiEPHEN. 
*,* Volume V. will be published on January 1, 1336, and the subsequent Volumes 
at intervals of three months, 


Of SPECIAL INTEREST to ADMIRERS of RICHARD DOYLE. 


A JOURNAL KEPT by DICK DOYLE in 


the YEAR 1840. Illustrated with several hundred Sketches by the Author. 
With a Portrait and an Introduction by J. HUNGERFORD POLLEN. Demy 4to. 
{In October. 


*,* The Journal has been reproduced in fac-simile, and is privted on fine paper. 
t is handsomely bound in cloth, and forms a very elegant gift-book. 


ENGLISH LIFE in CHINA. By Major 


Henry Knottys, Royal Artillery, Author of ‘‘ From Sedan to Saarbriick,’’ 
Editor of ‘‘ Incidents in the Sepoy War,’’ “ Incidents in the China War,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. «+ [In October, 


LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. By Leslie 


Srepuen, Author of “‘ A History of English Thought in the XVIII. Century,” 
“Hours in a Library,” &. With Two Steel Portraits, large crown 8vo, 123 6d. 
[In November. 


NEW NOVELS. 
ADRIAN VIDAL. By W.E. Norris, Author 


of ‘‘ No New Thing,” ‘* Mademoiselle de Mersac,”” “ Matrimony,” &c. 3 vols. 
[In a few days. 


RAINBOW GOLD. By D. Christie Murray, 


Author of ‘f Joseph’s Coat,’”’ “ C_als of Fire,’’ &c. 3 vols. [In October, 


Mrs. DYMOND. By Miss Thackeray (Mrs. 


Ricumonp Ritcute). Complete in1lvol. Large crown 8vo, 10; 6d. 
[In the press, 


GREEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. 


By the Author of “ Molly Bawn,” ‘‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. 
[In the press. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 23. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
For OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 


COURT ROYAL. By the Author; My FIRST DEER-STALE. 
of “ John Herring,” “ Mehalah,” &. | FIFINE’S FUNERAL. 
Chap. 25. Bigeye Wersias, hep The RECIPE for GENIUS. 
26. Unstable as ater.—Ohap. 27. 

Revolt—Chap. 28. A Playbill, Tius- BAInBOW GOLD. Ph i ie 
trated by G. Do Maurier. the Rainbow Gold Eluded Two Ad- 

LEAR’S FOOL. venturers.—Chaps. 4.6, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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SOME OF CASSELL § COJS NEW § FORTHCOMING VOLUMES 





NEW WORK BY THE ROYAL ASTRONOMER OF IRELAND. 


THE 


STORY 


OF THE 


HEAVENS. 


By ROBERT STAWELL BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 


With 16 separate Plates, produced in Chromo-L 'thography, and 90 Wood Engravings. 

In this volume the truths of Astronomy are described in language sufficiently free from technicalities to be fully intelligible to the general reader 
original plates and engravings illustrate the work, together with drawings of the Sonand the Moon, the Planets and the Nebule. n 1 
to the more interesting branches of modern astronomical research, such asthe Theory of Tidal Evolation and the Revelations of the Spectroscope. The 
Comets, of Shooting Stars, and of Meteorites, is fully described. One of the novel features of the book is the attempt to explain in general lan zuaze, anc d 


mathematics, some of the more abstruse but profoundly interesting astronomical phenomena, 





Demy 8vo, 544 pages, cloth, 3ls 61. 


Ae : Numer, 
Special attention has heen paid 
Theory of 
aze, and without any 
[Ready ina few days, 


PRINCE BISMARCK: An Historical Biography. 


By CHARLES LOWE, M.A. 


British and American readers have from time tv tim: 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 1,200 pages, with Two Port:aits, cloth, 24s. 


“This is the first attempt of its kind, by an English writer, to place before the English public a complete historical sketch of the career of the zraat 
statesman who will occupy such a conspicuous place in the annals of the Nineteenth Century. ig 


German 
been supplied 


with various translations from the German dealing with isolated sections and phases of the work and character of Prince Bismarck ; but they have hitherto been 


witbout a connected and elaborate account of his whole career from a purely English point of view, and these volumes are intended to supply this much-fe 
Aiming as they do at recording in as complete a manner as possible the personal achievements of the greate-t man of the age, they at the same time cla 
regarded as a Political History of Modern Germany in so far as that history can be written without materials which the future alone can disclose.’ 


PREFACE, 


lt want, 
6 tin im to be 
—EXTRACT Frou 
{In preparation, 





Short Studies from Nature. A Series 
of Familiar Papers on Intere:ting Natural 
Phenomena. Illustrated, 5:. 


The Coming Struggle for India. 
By Prof. Arminius VaMBERY. With Map in 
Colours, showing recent Russian advances to- 
wards India. 5s. 


Russia. By D. Mackenzie WALLACE. 
Cheap Edition, 5% 
Why I am a Liberal. 
Rep. 286d. _ % 
The Encyclopedic Dictionary. 


Divisional Vols. VIII. and IX. Extra crown 4to, 
cloth, each 10s 6d. 





By ANDREW 


History of England, from the Death of 
Lord Mayo (1872) to the Passing of the Franchise 
Bill (1884). Being Vol. X. of “‘ CassELu’s ILLus- 
TRATED HistToRY OF ENGLAND.” 9s. 


Cassell’s Rainbow Series. Consisting 
of New and Original Works of Romance and 
Adventure by leading Writers. Price 1s each, 

1, AS IT WAS WRITTEN. By S. Lusxa. 

2. A CRIMSON STAIN. By A. BrapsHaw. 

3. MORGAN’S HORROR. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 


Magazine of Art Volume for 1885. 
With nearly 509 choice Engravings, 16s, 





CueEaP EDITION OF 


The Great Painters of Christen- 


dom. From Cimabue to Wilkie. By Joun 
Forses Rospertson. Illustrated throughout. 
12s 6d. 


Completion of CassELL’s UNIVERSAL History. 

Universal History, Cassell’s Illus- 
trated. Four vols., with nearly 1,000 Illustra. 
tions. 93 each. _ 


Garden Flowers, Familiar. Fovurru 
Serres. 12s 6d. 


Wild Birds, Familiar. Srconp Sertrs. 
By W. SwaystanpD. 12s 6d. 





CHEAP ‘Eprtiow, . 
Landscape Painting in Oils, a Course 
of Lessonsin. By A. F. Grace, With Nine Re- 
productions in Colour, 25s, 


New AND REVISED EDITION OF 
Old and New London. By Watrrer 
THORNBURY and Epwarpd WALFORD. Six 
Volumes. With about 1,200 Illustrations, and 
Maps. Cloth, 54s; Librarv Edition, 60s. 


**The Quiver’’ Yearly Volume for 
1885. 7s 6d. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine Yearly 
Volume for 1885. 93. 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal Yearly 
Volume for 1885. 63. 

The Life and Voyages of Chris- 
topher Columbus, By WASHINGTON 
Irvine (Author’s Revised Edition). Complete in 
3 vols., crown 8vo, 1424 pages, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 


Moses and Geology; or, the Harmony 
of the Bible with Science. By Samvuret Kinwns, 
Ph.D., F.R.A.S. With 110 Illustrations. Cheap 
Edition, 6s. 


The Royal River: the Thames, 
from Source to Sea. With Descriptive Text 
by Prof. Bonney, F.R.S., H. Scuutz WILson, W. 
Senior, RICHARD JEFFERIES, AARON WATSON, 
&c., and a Series of beautiful Engravings from 
Original Designs by leading Artists. Royal 4to, 
384 pages, with Etching for Frontispiece. Cloth 
gilt, gilt edge’, 42s. 








THIRD SERIFS OF 
Character Sketches from Dickens. 
Containing 6 New and Original Drawings, by 
FREDERICK BARNARD, reproduced in Photo- 
gravure on India paper, size, 20 by 14}. In 
po! tfolio, pi ice 2ls. 
EpITIon DE LUXE OF 
The Cathedral Churches of Eng- 


land and Wales. Printed on [imperial {to 
paper, Roxburgh, gilt top, 42s, 





Picturesque Europe. Volume IV. 
Popular Edition. 18s. 

The Deserted Village Series :— 
Consisting of Edition de Luae of the most 
Favourite Poems of Standard Authors, produced 
in the highest style of Art, richly Iliustrated and 
handsomely bound, and forming charming and 
appropriate Gift-books, cloth gilt, 2s 6d each. 

Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 

Milton’s L’Allegro and Il Penseroso. 

Wordsworth’s Ode on Immortality and 
Lines on Tintern Abbey. 


Picturesque Canada. With about 600 
Original Illustrations. In two Volumes, 63s each. 








PorpuLAR EDITION OF 

The Doré Gallery. With 250 Illustra. 
tions by Gustave Dore. 42s, 

With 


Dork. 


Dante’s Inferno. 
Illustrations by GuUSTAVE 
Edition. 21s 


Full-page 
Pcpular 


King Solomon’s Mines. By H. River 

Hacearp. Crown 8vo, 320 pages, cloth gilt, 5:. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 

Treasure Island. By Rozerr Lovis 
STEVENSON, With 26 Full-page Illustrations and 
Map, 5s. 

The World’s Lumber Room: a 
Gossip about some of its Contents. By SELINA 
Gaye. With 57 Illustrations, 3s 6d, 

The Little Doings of some Little 
Folks. By Cuatry CHeerrut. Illustrated 
throughout. Crown 4to, 176 pp., cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, 5s. 

Bo-Peep. Volume for 1885. With Original 
Stories and Verses. Illustrated throughout, 
Boards, 2s 64; cloth gilt, 3s 61. 

Little Folks. Christmas Volume. Con- 
taining Coloured Frontispiece and Illustrated 
throughout. Boards, 3s 6d; cloth gilt, 5s. 


New Five Shilling Books for Boys. 


With Original Full-page Tinted Illustrations in each. 

‘*Follow My Leader ;’’ or, The Boys 
of Templeton. By TaLBoT BAINES REED. 

For Fortune and Glory: a Story of the 
Soudan War. By Lewis Houcu. 

The Champion of Odin; or, Viking 
Life in the Days of Old. A Tale of Ancient War, 
By J. FREDERICK HoDGETTS. 


Bound by a Spell; or, The Hunted 
Witch of the Forest. By the Hon. Mrs, GREENE. 





New Three-and-Sixpenny Books for Boys. 

With Original Full-page Tinted Illustrations in-each. 

On Board the ‘“ Esmeralda ;’’ or, 
Martin Leigh’s Log. By Joun C. HutcHEson, 

For Queen and King; or, The Loyal 
*Prentice. By Henry Fritu. 


In Quest of Gold; or, Under the Whanga 


Falls. By ALFRED &T. JOHNSTON. 








The “Proverbs” Series. 

A New and Original Series of Stories by P, 
Authors, founded on and illustrating well teen 
P. overbs. 

With 4 Illustrations in each Book, printed ona Tint, 

Crown 8y0, 160 pages, cloth, 1s 64 each. 

Fritters ; or, Its a Long Lane that has no 
Turning. By Saran Pitt. 

Trixy ; or, Those who Live in Glass Houses 
shouldn’t Throw Stones. By Macare Symtseroy, 

Major Monk’s Motto; or, Look before 
you Leap. By the Rev. F. Lanapripge, 

Tim Thomson’s Trial; or, All is not 
Gold that Glitters. By Grorce WEATHERLY, 
The Two Hardcastles ; or, a Friend in 

Need is a Friend Indeed. By MavELine Boyava 
RUNT. 
Ursula’s Stumbling-Block ; or, Pride 
comes before a Fall, By Jutra Gopparp. 
Ruth’s Life-Work ; or, No Pains, No 
Gains. By the Rev. JoserH Jounson, 
The World’s Workers. 
A Series of New and Original Volumes by Popular 
Authors, 
With Portraits printed on a Tint as Frentispiece, 
1s each. 


General Gordon. By Rev. 8. A. Swaine, 
Charles Dickens. 


DAUGHTER, 


Sir Titus Salt and George Moore, 


By J. Burn ey. 


Florence Nightingale, Catherine 
Marsh, Frances Ridley Havergal, 
_— Ranyard (“°L.N.R.”) By Liza 

LDRIDGE, 


Dr. Guthrie, Father Matthew, 
Elihu Burritt, Joseph Livesey. By the 
Rev. J. W. Kirton, 


Sir Henry Havelock and Colin 
Campbell, Lord Clyde. By E.C. PHILups, 


Abraham Lincoln. By Ernyesr Foster. 
David Livingstone. By Rozert Sums. 
George Muller and Andrew Reed, 


By E. R. Pitman. 
Richard Cobden. 
Benjamin Franklin, ByE. M. Tomsinsoy, 
Handel. By Euiza Crarke. 

Turner, the Artist. By the Rev. S.A. 


SWAINE, 


George and Robert Stephenson. 
By ©. L. Matkeavux. 


By his Expest 


By R. Gow1rne. 


The “ Cross and Crown ” Series. 
Stories founded on incidents which occurred during 
the Religious Persecutions of Past Days. 

With Four Illustrations in eich Book, printed ona 

int. 
Crown 8y¥0, 256 pages, 2s 6d each. 

By Fire and Sword: a Story of the 
Huguenots. By THomas AncHerR, 

Adam Hepburn’s Vow: a Tale of Kirk 
and Covenant. By ANNIE 8, Sway, 

No. XIII.; or, the Story of the Lost Vestal. 
A Tale of Early Christian Days, By Emma 
MARSHALL. 


NOTICE—CASSELL and COMPANY’S LIST of NEW VOLUMES for the SEASON 1885-6, containing full particulars 


of the above and numerous other Volumes, is now ready, and will be sent post free on application to 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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